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Like the Pea in the Shell Gre 


By Carrer R. Bryan, Department of Commerce 


pr. Li led the way. At each of the 
mechanical monsters in the tungsten re- 
finery were one, sometimes several, of his 
Chinese countrymen, each wearing a gas 
mask. “These men are all highly skilled 
technicians, educated,” Dr. Li said, “in 
american universities.” Beside the ma- 
chines stood metal drums containing 
pluish-gray granules or buff-colored pow- 
der; this was the precious tungsten ore. 


Tungsten for the Lamps of 
America 


As we walked through the plant I 
could not help mentally paraphrasing 
Alice Hobart’s book title “Oil for the 
tamps of China” into “tungsten for the 
jamps of America.” The use of metallic 
tungsten for electric-lamp filaments is 
well known, yet this use consumes only 
a small part of the tungsten produced in 
China and shipped to the United States. 
Between 3 and 4 tons of tungsten con- 
centrates containing 60 percent tungsten 
trioxide will make the filaments for 100,- 
000,000 lamps. In the transition from 
the carbon to the tungsten filament 
numerous metals have been tried, but 
only a few were moderately successful. 

In the present state of development 
of electric lighting the average efficiency 
during the life of a tungsten-filament 
lamp is 442 times that of the carbon- 
filament lamp. Leaving out of consider- 
ation miniature lamps, there are con- 
sumed annually in the United States 
alone over 15,000,000,000 of kilowatt- 
hours of electrical energy for illumina- 
tion at a cost to the consumer of approx- 
imately $800,000,000. 

If the same level of illumination were 
maintained in the United States by the 
use of carbon lamps, assuming the same 
average cost to the consumer, an addi- 
tional expenditure of $2,900,000,000 would 
have to be made. Incidentally, this 
amount would more than buy all the pig 
iron and nonferrous metals produced in 
the United States in a year. 

It is of course obvious that if we were 
still using carbon lamps we would not 
enjoy the present level of illumination. 
If we had, however, the present level of 
illumination with carbon lamps, and as- 
suming no other material except tung- 
sten to be available to replace carbon, 
we could afford to pay about $330,000 per 
pound for tungsten and still obtain our 
light at the same cost. 

The actual cost of tungsten at the 
present time is about $1.25 per pound. 
This is only one illustration of the gen- 
eral proposition that the cost of a metal 
te the consumer is a function of its con- 
centration in the earth’s crust and its 
ease of recovery rather than its value to 
industry. 


KL 

‘Zay Jeffries, Engineering and Science in 
the Metal Industry: Mechanical Engineering, 
Vol, 48, 1926, p. 8. 


However, it must by no means be 
thought that bringing tungsten from 
such scattered points of the earth as 
Malaya, Bolivia, and China is today a 
Simple operation. Malaya is in Japa- 
nese hands; Bolivian ore is of poor qual- 
ity and exceedingly difficult of access. 
The importance of the Burma road as 
China’s connection with the rest of the 
civilized world and as a port of entry for 
arms for her defense are well known. 
But the saga of those thousands of Chi- 
nese trudging 700 miles, two-by-two, 
with a pole from which is suspended a 
wicker package containing between 100 
and 125 pounds of the tungsten ore be- 
tween them, is not so well known. 

In excellent English, Dr. Li, after tell- 
ing us of America’s enormous wartime 
requirements, explained each step of the 
refining process. He told us how the ore 
is concentrated and the bulk of its im- 
purities removed. “Before the war this 
operation was carried on exclusively in 
Germany and England,” he said, “now, 
this refinery, which would take a year 
to replace, is the only plant which is 
easily accessible.” 

The residue is further reduced and all 
useful materials recovered. Even the 
dust-laden air is drawn through a filter 
so that none of the precious metal is 
lost. As in China, nothing is wasted. 

I say “as in China” because this unique 
plant is at the New York Foreign-Trade 


. 





Zone and not in China. Here a total of 
6,250 tons of tungsten valued at $6,600,- 
000 were received in 1941, and only here 
can such operations, vital to the national 
interest, be carried on 24 hours per day 
without assignment of special customs 
inspectors. 

But like the pea under the walnut shell 
in the old shell game, the Zone is, and 
yet in a sense is not, in the United States. 
“A foreign-trade zone is a vestibule, lo- 
cated on American soil and giving em- 
ployment to American labor, but outside 
of the customs territory of the United 
States.” This was how the Zone was 
described by Walter Heddin in 1934 while 
testifying before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the United States House 
of Representatives. 


Origin and Functions of the 
Foreign-Trade Zone 


Free-trade ports have their origin in 
European economic history. Until re- 
centy there were 43 such ports through- 
out the world. Their establishment may 
be traced to the sixteenth century, when 
the burdens imposed upon commerce by 
each individual city led to the formation 
of the Hanseatic League and the free flow 
of trade without duties. 

The conception of the modern free port 
or foreign-trade zone, however, does not 
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antedate 1883. By that year, customs 
tariffs individually imposed by cities had 
been superseded by a general, all-in- 
clusive tariff. Opportunities for smug- 
gling and general customs evasions in the 
free cities impeded the administration of 
these customs laws. This necessitated 
the abandonment of the city type of free 
port, an entire city, until then, operating 
as a free-trade port. 

Instead of an entire city’s functioning 
as a free port, the zone type of free 
port was organized. This latter type 
consisted of segregated, fenced, and 
guarded areas within a city. These zones 
took their place in the newly developed 
customs barrier system. Today no 
wholly free port of the city type preva- 
lent prior to the nineteenth century re- 
mains in continental Europe. There- 
fore, although customs requirements gen- 
erally apply to such a port, consisting 
sometimes of one or more cities, there 
is a segregated area or zone within the 
port that is relieved of customs formal- 
ities. 

The primary function of such a zone 
in a country operating under an import 
tariff is to permit within a small speci- 
fied area the handling and processing of 
cargoes to be reexported or brought into 
domestic commerce after such manipula- 
tion, without the payment of duties until 
such entry is made. Hamburg, Genoa, 
and Copenhagen formed the vanguard 
of the modern type of free port. In a 
country with limited or no tariff sched- 
ules, such as Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, free ports are unnecessary. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that no country with a high tariff policy 
ever became, at the same time, a great 
commercial nation unless they set up 
zones of a free-port character. Free- 
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trade countries are in themselves free 
ports. 

In any tariff country and particularly 
in the United States, the complicated 
procedures involved in clearing imports 
through customs require specialists 
(called “customs brokers”) trained in 
this service. For fees varying with the 
nature of both the service and the com- 
modity, the customs broker prepares the 
necessary papers, makes formal customs 
entry of the goods, procures bonds and 
takes any other necessary action. 

If the goods are not for immediate con- 
sumption or for immediate transship- 
ment either to a foreign country or to 
another customs district, the importer 
may, at his own expense and risk, place 
his merchandise in a bonded warehouse 
for a period not exceeding 3 years. Al- 
though he need not pay the duty on the 
merchandise, such duty is estimated up- 
on the warehouse entry; and the im- 
porter is required to file with the col- 
lector of the port a bond in double the 
amount of the estimated duty. Such an 
application consumes the importer’s time 
and credit. Merchandise, although des- 
tined ultimately for transshipment, must 
nevertheless be transferred in the first 
instance from the pier to a bonded ware- 
house by bonded trucks or lighters at the 
expense of the importer. 

When he withdraws goods from the 
bonded warehouse for exportation at a 
later date, he must make such exporta- 
tion under the original marks of impor- 
tation and furnish a bond that the goods 
will be landed outside the United States. 

Should the importer pay the duties 
upon the commodity (instead of posting 
a bond) and retain it continuously in a 
bonded warehouse, or otherwise in the 
control or custody of customs officials, he 
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may later withdraw it for transshipment 
within a 3-year period from the date of 
importation. Upon such withdrawal, 99 
percent of the duty paid on the commod. 
ity is returned by the Government to the 
importer. Similarly, in the case of ar. 
ticles manufactured or produced in the 
United States in conjunction with im. 
ported merchandise but later exported in 
the combined state, the duties paid on the 
imported merchandise, if previously ar. 
ranged with customs, are refunded except 
for the 1 percent deduction. 

The procedure described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is known as the “dray- 
back.” It is a vital index of the two-way 
movement of foreign commerce in the 
United States—import for  reexport. 
There is naturally considerable incon- 
venience in complying with the customs 
regulations which, when compiled, con- 
stitute over 750 pages. Frequently, de- 
lays in securing the settlement of draw- 
back claims have induced exporters to 
waive their rights to reimbursement. 

These restrictions and formalities were 
not calculated to encourage trade and 
commerce in this country. Opportuni- 
ties for freedom in the manipulation and 
transshipment of cargoes which were 
available in at least 43 strategically lo- 
cated foreign free ports placed this coun- 
try in a clearly disadvantageous position 
for competition with European trade 
centers. 

Such was the economic background 
that led to the agitation and original 
overwhelming support in 1934 for the 
establishment of the American prototype 
of the foreign free port. 


The Celler Bill 


The heart of the legislation establish- 
ing the foreign-trade zone was contained 
in section 3 of Congressman Emanuel 
Celler’s bill. Foreign and domestic met- 
chandise of every description was pée- 
mitted to be brought into the zone and 
there “stored, exhibited, broken up, I 
packed, assembled, distributed, sorted, re 
fined, graded, cleaned, mixed with foreign 
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or domestic merchandise, or otherwise 
manipulated, but not manufactured.” 

As contemplated by the act, the New 
York foreign-trade zone is an isolated, 
enclosed, and policed area, under Fed- 
eral supervision, operated as a public 
utility by a corporation on Staten Island, 
aport of entry, without resident popula- 
tion. It is furnished with the necessary 
facilities for lading and unlading, for 
storing goods, and for reshipping them 
by land and water. 

The zone is an area into which goods 
may be brought, stored, and subjected to 
certain specified manipulation opera- 
tions. If reshipped to foreign points, the 
goods may leave the restricted trade zone 
without payment of duties, and without 
the intervention of customs officials, ex- 
cept under certain conditions. 

Such products cannot, of course, leave 
the trade zone for domestic use or con- 
sumption without full compliance with 
existing customs laws. Goods may not 
be manufactured or exhibited in such an 
area, but may be “broken up, repacked, 
assembled, distributed, sorted, graded, 
leaned, mixed with foreign or domestic 
merchandise, or otherwise manipulated.” 

The foreign-trade zone is subject 
equally with adjacent regions to all the 
laws relating to public health, vessel in- 
spection, postal service and immigration. 
Purther, the zone is subject to the limited 
supervision of Federal agencies having 
jurisdiction in ports of entry, including 
customs. 

First to take advantage of the facili- 
ties of the New York foreign-trade zone 
were the importers of split peas. Sev- 
tral advantages were immediately per- 
ceptible to the importers of this com- 
modity. First among these was the re- 
sult of the fact that split peas may be 
imported at a lower per pound duty rate 
than whole peas. This operation is now 
carried on in the zone before being ad- 
mitted for customs. 

As a by-product of this process, the 
customs cost on the weight of the hard 
outer shell of the individual pea which is 
removed in splitting, is saved. Further, 
defective peas and foreign material such 
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as dirt and stones are removed. The 
savings is considerable and the operation, 
if it were not possible to perform in the 
zone, would be carried on somewhere 
abroad, with resultant loss of employ- 
ment to Americans. 


Zone as Good-Will Ambassador 


Importers of numerous other food 
products soon understood the zone’s ad- 
vantages. Each year thousands of tons 
of Brazil nuts pass through the New York 
zone (last year, $796,000 worth). In the 
zone, the nuts are dried, graded, and 
sorted. Bad nuts, a total loss to the pur- 
chaser, are destroyed, and only good nuts 
are reexported or sold to the American 
consumer. 

Because of the need for constant and 
full ventilation during the conditioning 
process the zone warehouses, well-fenced 
and under constant guard, are best 
adapted to this use. Here the warehouse 
doors on both sides, and running the full 
length of the pier, may be kept open day 
and night during the entire operation. 

Nor should it be thought that the ad- 
vantage is limited to the importer and 
handler and is of no national importance. 
More than one-third of all the exports 
of the vast Amazon River Basin, compris- 
ing 37.5 percent of the entire area of 
Brazil, are made up of this one item, 
Brazil nuts. About three-fourths of this 
entire amount are shipped to the United 
States. The importance of the zone in 
facilitating this trade is not forgotten by 
those Brazilians who appreciate our 
“good-neighbor” policy. 

The zone has facilitated the good- 
neighbor policy in other ways. It will 
be recalled that all the coffee imported 
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into this country from the other Ameri- 
can republics is admitted under quota. 
Even after a country’s quota has been 
filled, however, it is often convenient to 
continue to ship coffee. Availability of 
shipping, in the future, cannot be guar- 
anteed. The over-quota coffee cannot, 
however, be admitted to the United 
States. At this point the zone, as in 
many similar cases, solves the problem. 
The coffee is warehoused, as was $364,000 
worth in 1941, in the zone until the new 
year’s quota is opened. 

And there are numerous other items. 
In 1941 the zone received Brazilian cot- 
ton valued at $9,387,996. The cotton, ex- 
cluded from entry into the United States 
by the Department of Agriculture and a 
quota, was in transit to China, Great 
Britain, and Canada. Again American 
labor and American business benefits as a 
result of handling and storage charges. 

Yet another instance of the zone’s use- 
fulness in achieving our good-will policy 
is to be found in the procedure followed 
in importing Argentine canned beef. 
Imported from Argentina in unmarked 
tins in large cases, the meat unloaded in 
the zone, is inspected, and that which 
cannot meet rigid Bureau of Animal 
Industry specifications is reexported or 
destroyed. The approved tins are then 
labeled to conform to the purchaser’s 
brand-mark requirements and opening 
keys are attached. The tins are then re- 
packed in the purchaser’s private-mark 
cartons and made ready for quick distri- 
bution to retail branch stores throughout 
the country. In these latter operations 
American materials are used. The total 
value of Argentine and Uruguayan 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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The United States has been called the 
Arsenal of Democracy for the United Na- 
tions. To meet the needs of the Arsenal, 
Uncle Sam requires strategic raw mate- 
rials from the other American Republics. 
The nations of South and Central Amer- 
ica can serve as an Arsenal of Strategic 
Materials. Brazil, because of its re- 
sources and industrial development is in 
a particularly strong position to fill this 
role. 

The battles raging in the Pacific al- 
ready have seriously reduced supplies 
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Brazil—Arsenal of 


from former normal sources. Since the 
great industrial plants of the Arsenal of 
Democracy are to function at capacity to 
make the weapons to win the war, the 
vast resources of the Americas have 
become essential to the embattled United 
Nations in their struggle against the 
forces undermining civilization. 

It has become increasingly evident that 
the shape of the war effort has developed 
into four definitive phases: (1) The 
Battle for Raw Materials; (2) The Battle 
of Increased Production; (3) The Battle 





Brazil—Map of Federated Units, Capitals, and Principal Ports, Rivers, and Railways. 





of Supply Lines; and (4) The Battle of 
Military Forces. 


Each is consecutively dependent upon 
the other for ultimate military success, 
Failure to function in any one of the 
first three phases may result in default 
of the all-important fourth phase. 


Brazilian materials are a factor affect- 
ing the eventual outcome of all four 
battles. They are becoming increasingly 
available to the United States armament 
industry. The Brazilian merchant fleet, 
second largest in the Western Hemis- 
phere, is an important adjunct to inter- 
American transportation. 


The Third Meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Re- 
publics, held at Rio de Janeiro in Janu- 
ary, took note of the extraordinary sig- 
nificance of strategic materials in the 
maintenance of Continental solidarity. 

The meeting recommended: 


That as a practical expression of continen- 
tal solidarity, an economic mobilization of 
the American Republics be effected, with a 
view to assuring to the countries of this 
hemisphere, and particularly to those at war, 
an adequate supply of basic and strategic 
materials in the shortest possible time. 


The Foreign Ministers resolved also: 


To recommend that all the nations of this 
continent have access, with the greatest pos 
sible degree of equality, to inter-American 
commerce and to the raw materials which 
they require for the satisfactory and pro 
perous development of their respective econ- 
omies, provided, however, that they shall 
give preferential treatment to the nations 
at war for equal access to materials essential 
to their defense; and that, in agreements 
which may be concluded, the essential needs 
of other American countries be considered 
with a view to preventing dislocations of thelt 
“amestic economies. 
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Strategic Materials 


These resolutions appeared especially 
opportune in reference to Brazil, fourth 
largest nation of the world, and gifted 


with illimitable resources. Brazilian 
boundaries touch 9 of the 10 countries 
and the 3 Guianas on the Continent. 
Sprawling across a great continent, it 
is a vast storehouse of a myriad of re- 
sources. Experts express the opinion that 
Brazil could ultimately support 900,000,- 
000 people. Its present population is 
45,000,000. 


In area and population, Brazil, repre- 
sents almost half of South America. It 
is expected to be a crucial factor in sup- 
plying vital materials for the manufac- 
ture of armaments needed in the great 
struggle that lies ahead. Indeed, as a 
result of agreements and understandings 
reached at the recent Inter-American 
Conference of Foreign Ministers in Rio 
de Janeiro, in which Brazil played a 
very important part, that country can 
be depended upon to contribute a sub- 
stantial share of these vital materials to 
the common cause. 


One purpose of the Rio de Janeiro Con- 
ference was to get small mineral holdings 
into production. That will require more 
money, but chiefly it will require machin- 
ery and technical skill of which the other 
American republics not now are well sup- 
plied. It also will require daring experi- 
mentation in the use of water power as 
a substitute for coal in mineral process- 
ing, for Central and South America have 
or low-grade coal and not too much 
of it. 

The United States already is Brazil’s 
best customer. In 1940 Brazil sold the 
United States $127,419,858 worth of ex- 
ports, representing 42.3 percent of its 


total export volume. At resent Brazil’s 
principal exports are coffee, raw cotton, 
meat, hides and skins, cacao, carnauba 
wax, castor seed, precious and semi- 
precious stones, and vegetable oils. 
Brazil also finds the United States mar- 
ket its most dependable source to pur- 
chase manufactured products. In 1940 it 
purchased a total of $156,051,900, rep- 
resenting 51.9 percent of its total imports. 

Brazil’s vast mineral resources scarcely 
have been scratched. They are not even 
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fully known, since the country has re- 
gions which have not been completely 
explored. Brazil, however, already has 
developed important production of many 
minerals and other materials of great 
strategic value to a world at war. Its 
mineral production has multiplied eight 
times in the last decade. Its industrial 
capacity has tripled during this period. 
Its textile output increased threefold. 
Its agricultural production is tremen- 
dous—although only 3 percent of the 
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nation’s arable land is now being culti- 
vated. 

The Army and Navy Munitions Board 
lists 14 strategic materials “for which 
strict conservation and distribution con- 
trol measures will be necessary.” These 
materials are antimony, chromium, coco- 
nut-shell char, ferrograde manganese, 
manila fiber, mercury, mica, nickel, 
quartz crystal, quinine, rubber, silk, tin, 
and tungsten. Four of these products 
are existent in potentially great quanti- 
ties in Brazil. They are: Rubber, man- 
ganese, mica, and bauxite. Some of 
these products are at present, and have 
been for months past, streaming into 
United States armament industries as 
fast as available ships can haul them. 

Most of the vegetable, animal, and 
forest products found in other tropical 
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detonation measurement detectors, peri- 
scopes, direct-reading seismographs, sub- 
marine windows and gun sights, precision 
instruments of all kinds, including prisms, 
lenses and scientific and laboratory equip- 
ment. 


Industrial Diamonds 


Brazilian industrial diamonds have 
been found so suitable for industrial proc- 
esses that the Metals Reserve Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the United States 
Federal Loan Agency, recently agreed 
that the United States purchase a maxi- 
mum of 300,000 carats annually from 
Brazil for 2 years. Potential interfer- 
ence with trade routes from African 
sources of industrial diamond supplies 
may require early purchase of the maxi- 
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and temperate New World countries are 
there, plus a large number peculiar only 
to Brazil. The country possesses min- 
eral resources of almost every category 
except natural sulfur and borax. It has 
two products with special properties 
which are seldom found anywhere else 
in the world, and which are vitally im- 
portant for modern mass-producing in- 
dustries. They are industrial carbonado 
diamonds and high-grade quartz crystals. 


Quartz Crystals 


Brazil is the world’s only source of 
high-quality quartz crystal in substan- 
tial commercial quantities. For many 
years before the war British, United 
States, Japanese, and German buyers 
contended for the supply of “Brazilian 
pebbles” emanating from the remote 
hinterland regions and transported by 
muleback, boat, rail, and plane. Brazil 
may ultimately supply all of Uncle Sam’s 
requirements of this product. 

Quartz crystals are strategically valu- 
able because of their electrical and opti- 
cal properties. They are used for radios, 
television units, telephones, depth-sound- 
ing instruments, ballistics apparatus, 


mum figures set in the agreement and 
perhaps even larger amounts. 

Industrial diamonds represent a key 
priority for all industrial nations involved 
in the European and Asiatic conflicts. 
While ships, tanks, airplanes, and oil 
make the headlines, because of their vital 
use in modern warfare, little has been 
known about the industrial functions of 
these shining pebbles and the vast im- 
plications which the production and con- 
trol of them mean to industrial nations. 

Former Axis purchases have run prices 
high in recent years, and it is an open 
secret that large quantities of industrial 
diamonds were until very recent times 
shipped to Europe over the Italian 
L. A. T. I. trans-South Atlantic airline. 
L. A. T. I., however, has been forced to 
discontinue operations and the last Axis 
source of this essential product from the 
Western Hemisphere has been dried up. 
The Axis powers are reported to have 
been forced to use gem diamonds, con- 
fiscated from their own Nationals or from 
conquered nations. 

The myriad direct and indirect uses for 
commercial diamonds in hemisphere de- 
fense required the United States to import 
from various sources in 1940 approxi- 
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mately three-quarters of a ton of these 
stones (3,908,071 carats). This 
compared with 263,484 carats imported 
in 1933, indicates the vastly iner 
demand and importance of the gleaming 
stones. 

The greater importance of diamonds jp 
war and defense industries is due to two 
factors. First, sume of today’s meta) 
alloys are many times harder than metals 
previously used, and nothing but a dig. 
mond-pointed tool will cut such metals 
satisfactorily. Second, only the unyielg. 
ing diamond can withstand the pressure 
necessary in modern industrial produc. 
tion. The uses of diamonds in war ip. 
dustries have so increased in recent years 
that diamond-pointed tools do the work 
in practically every operation involving 
smooth “finish cutting” on metals, 


Uses 


Some of the more important industria] 
fields in which diamonds are used: Jn 
lathe tools for rapid and accurate ma- 
chine finishing of metals; in dressing and 
truing abrasive wheels: in turning tough, 
fibrous, molded materials; in bo 
crowns for core drills used in rock drijll- 
ing; in circular saws for stone cutting; in 
diamond cutting points for drilling holes 
in glass and porcelain; for etching and 
engraving; for cleaving other diamonds 
and for glass cutting. Other uses are 
as pivot supports for large-capacity elec- 
tric meters and as reproducing points in 
making master phonograph records, 

While recent United States industria] 
diamond imports from Brazil have not 
exceeded 250,000 carats in any 1 year, 
the potential expansion of Brazilian 
mines to peak capacity is yet to be 
achieved. With current prices of indus- 
trial diamonds rising wildly since the 
outbreak of the Second World War mar- 
ginal and secondary producing mines in 
Brazil soon may be developed more ex- 
tensively. 

The powerful motors of massive tanks 
and light military reconnaissance trucks 
owe their watch-fine, sturdy operating 
mechanisms to the action of diamond- 
dust finished pistons, connecting rods, 
and main bearings. The inside of a sub- 
marine’s torpedo tubes are finished with 
diamonds to mirror-like smoothness, 
They machine the magnesium alloy 
sleeves used in the hydraulic gun tur- 
rets of powerful modern battleships. If 
it were not for their remarkable quali- 
ties, finishing the bores of huge 18-inch 
coast defense guns would be an im- 
mensely longer and more costly process. 


Mountain of Iron 


In the State of Minas Gerais (General 
Mines) there is a giant mountain of iron. 
Experts estimate that it contains be- 
tween 12 and 15 billion tons of iron ore 
of the highest grade—equal to the best 
produced by Sweden. This deposit is 
considered the largest in the world 
Lack of quality grade coal, transporta- 
tion facilities, and large steel plants has 
prevented development of this area up 
to the present. 

Negotiations recently completed by 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones, 4% 
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ynited States Federal Loan Administra- 
tor, with the Brazilian Government re- 
suited in a loan by the Export-Import 


pank of $20,000,000. The Brazilian Gov- 


ernment, which has added $25,000,000 
to this loan, is building a steel plant at 
Volta Redonda in the State of Rio de 
Janeiro. This town has easy accessibility 
and is located midway between Brazil’s 
capital, Rio de Janeiro, and the City of 
sao Paulo, the “Pittsburgh of Brazil,” 
and the mining regions. 

Recent reports indicate that priority in 
the purchase of material for the con- 
struction and installation of Brazil’s 
yolta Redonda plant has been granted 
the Companhia Siderurgica Nacional 
(National Steel Co.) under recent gov- 
ernmental decree. Terms of the decree 
stipulate, among other things, that pro- 
ducers are obliged to sell materials need- 
ed in the construction, within their pro- 
duction or stock capacities, in quantities 
needed by the company in the regular 
work now being carried out at the Volta 
plant. 

Production of pig iron in Brazil rose 
from 21,000 tons in 1926 to 97,000 tons 
in 1937, and that of steel from 9,500 to 
76,000 tons during the same period. Some 
Brazilian iron and steel products are 
rails, ironplate, nails, screws, agricultural 
implements and metal fencing. Most 
plants are in the States of Minas Gerais, 
Rio de Janeiro, and Sao Paulo. With the 
establishment of the new steel plant, and 
full utilization of its vast iron-ore de- 
posits, Brazil’s industrial future looks 
bright. 


Other Essential Minerals 


The coal reserves of Southern Brazil 
have been estimated at as high as five 
billion tons. Although the coal has a 
considerable ash and sulfur content, it 
is still found to be commercially useful. 

While Chile long has been known as 
a prolific source of copper, large un- 
worked copper deposits are reported to 
exist in Brazil. Brazilians hope to ex- 
ploit these hitherto untouched sources in 
the near future. 

The recent campaign for aluminum 
has concentrated the attention of the 
United States public on the importance 
of bauxite ore, from which aluminum is 
made. The protective military units of 
the United States Army dispatched to aid 
the Dutch in guarding Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana) and its indispensable bauxite 
deposits emphasize the importance of this 
product. Brazil, too, is a leading pro- 
ducer of bauxite ore and its production 
is expected to augment that of Dutch 
Guiana as well as British Guiana, where 
bauxite also is produced. 

Brazil is the second largest producer 
of chrome ore in the Western Hemisphere. 
The United States has only a small pro- 
duction and must import large quanti- 
ties of chrome for the manufacture of 
high-grade steel. Chief sources of sup- 
ply in the past have been the Philippines, 
Turkey, and Southern Rhodesia in Af- 
nea. Brazil’s production, though not yet 
large, is increasing rapidly under the 
stimulus of Uncle Sam’s purchases for 
Military requirements. The nation’s 
fhormous chrome ore reserves are esti- 
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mated at 4,000,000 tons. In the State of 
Bahia alone there is an estimated 400,000 
tons of available surface chrome ore. 
What is equally important, this section 
of Brazil is served by railroads. 

Central and South America supply 
about 99 percent of the beryllium that 
the United States imports for its steel 
alloy and jewelry industries. About half 
of this supply comes from Brazilian 
mines. Although Brazil’s deposits of 
beryllium are among the richest in the 
world, they have only recently been ex- 
ploited. In 1938, Italy began buying all 
the beryllium it could afford, and con- 
tinued to purchase large amounts until 
the British naval blockade cut Italy’s 
supply lines. United States purchases 
have followed a sharp upward curve. 
Both aquamarines and emeralds are clear 
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percent MGO, 0.4 to 0.5 percent silica, 
and 0.5 to 0.8 percent oxides of aluminum 
and iron. The Ceara deposits are now 
supplying Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro 
with mineral magnesite for export which 
would necessarily move by rail to the 
Atlantic port of Fortaleza, and at that 
point be loaded by lighterage. Mag- 
nesium is today of vastly increasing im- 
portance as a result of its use with 
aluminum in the manufacture of aircraft 
and in the munitions industry. Both of 
these industries of course have been as 
a result of the war enormously expanded. 

Brazil produces an important amount 
of high grade mica and rates fifth in world 
production. During the last few years 
Japan, France, Italy, and Germany made 
large purchases of this product. The 
United States has been a constant buyer 


are 


Potential Power. 


beryllium. The difference in chemical 
composition accounts for the varying 
color intensity. Beryllium is obtained 
from the opaque type of beryllium ore. 

Manganese is used in the manufacture 
of steel—it puts the starch in steel. 
Brazil competes with Cuba as the West- 
ern Hemisphere’s first producer of man- 
ganese ore. It has large deposits, but 
until recently absorbed about 95 percent 
of its own production in domestic manu- 
facturing. Output has been increased 
500 percent since the start of war in 
Europe and is being stepped up consider- 
ably as a result of the dislocation of ship- 
ping routes to and from the Soviet Union, 
former source of supply. 

The magnesite deposits in the State of 
Ceara, in northern Brazil, are reportedly 
capable of supplying for export about 
150 metric tons of calcined magnesite 
monthly and, with a small amount of 
additional work, this output could be in- 
creased to about 1,000 tons a month. In- 
creased capital outlay and transportation 
facilities would be necessary to expand 
the export trade beyond the 1,000-metric 
ton total. 

Magnesite (magnesium ore) from these 
deposits is said to analyze from 47.3 to 47.5 


of mica, although its main supply for 
many years had come from British India. 
Mica, when split into thin sheets, is used 
to make mica board for radio parts, elec- 
trical appliances, and magnetos. The 
heat-resisting qualities of mica make it 
especially useful for military purposes. 
Argentina also is a hemisphere source of 
this product and both Brazil and Argen- 
tina are developing increased production 
to supply the needs of the United Nations 
in their preparation for future military 
campaigns. 

Brazil possesses large deposits of 
graphite which have not been well stud- 
ied. Deposits appear in several areas, 
the best quality being found in the State 
of Minas Gerais. Graphite is important 
to the United States crucible steel indus- 
try. Until the outbreak of war our 
major sources were Thailand and Vichy- 
French controlled Madagascar. The 
Soviet Union, the United States, Ger- 
many, Chosen, Ceylon, and Mexico also 
are producers. Disruption of world 
trade routes may require early working 
of the large graphite deposits in Brazil. 

Of all the American Republics, Brazil 
is the only considerable source of tita- 
nium ore. Although both the United 
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States and Canada produce some, the 
United States normally obtains its sup- 
plies from British India. About half the 
weight of iron, titanium, like magnesium, 
is today especially useful as an alloy in 
combination with aluminum. Its func- 
tion is that of a hardening agent. 

Brazil is the world’s third most impor- 
tant producer of zirconium. Zirconium 
ore and its derivatives—silicate and 
oxide—are found in the form of beach 
sand. Used in the manufacture of am- 
munition primers and flashlight powder, 
zirconium is used also as a hardening 
agent in the manufacture of steel. Bra- 
zil possesses the largest known reserves 
of this metal in the world, estimated at 
2,000,000 metric tons. The largest de- 
posit is in the State of Minas Gerais. 
Fortunately, this deposit is not far from 
the railway station at the town of Cas- 
cata. Consequently, zirconium can be 
brought out to the Atlantic seaports with- 
out construction of much additional 
railroad trackage. Brazil has supplied 
the United States with as much as 47 
percent of its total import requirements 
of zirconium. 

Only in the category of potential re- 
sources can Brazil’s nickel deposits be 
placed at present. They are important 
because they are large and have a rich 
nickel content. The deposits of Sao Jose 
de Tocantins are estimated at 10,000,000 
metric tons with a 12- to 13-percent 
metal content. Lack of primary trans- 
portation and distribution facilities are 
major problems that must be solved 
before further development of Brazil’s 
great diversified resources are possible. 


Transport Problem Being 
Solved 


Construction of the great Pan Ameri- 
can Highway in South America is ex- 
pected to aid substantially in the solu- 
tion of Brazil’s transportation and dis- 
tribution problem. It also will aid in 
widening trade relations among all the 
American republics through which the 
highway passes. Brazil too will be bene- 
fited by being able to trade with its 
neighbors on a more extended scale. 

In Brazil, the Pan American Highway 
extends from the Uruguay-Brazil border 
to Rio de Janeiro, a distance of 1,500 
miles. Of this 655 miles are paved— 


mostly the northern end from Rio de 
Janeiro through Sao Paulo to Curityba 
The remaining 


and is in constant use. 





Asphalt. 
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845 miles are practically an “all-weather” 
route. During the past 3 years some 
road construction has been done by the 
government in the northeastern States 
in connection with a large drought-relief 
rehabilitation program. Road work in 
the southern part to the border of Uru- 
guay has been performed by the Engi- 
neering Corps of the Army. The main 
programs of highway construction are in 
the hands of the State Highway Depart- 
ments. 


Vegetable Oils 


Brazil’s vast tropical and subtropical 
areas are the source of numerous vege- 
table oils which are being used increas- 
ingly by industry. Some oils are proc- 
essed for human consumption, others 
go into paints, varnishes, and various 
other kinds of industrial processes. For 
instance, the castor-bean is used in pre- 
paring certain oils necessary in textile 
manufacture. It is used also to make 
synthetic resins from which plastic ar- 
ticles are made, for preparing leather, 
linoleum, paints, varnishes and as a lubri- 
cant for high-speed motors. It also has 
inedicinal properties. Brazil is the world’s 
largest producer of castor-beans and has 
provided as high as 98 percent of United 
States imports. 


Normally, coconut oil is imported from 
Eastern Hemisphere sources in great 
quantities by the United States for soap 
manufacture. It is not produced to any 
considerable extent in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Brazil, however, has developed a 
forest product known as babassu. This 
product may soon be used as an ex- 
cellent substitute for coconut oil. 


Babassu nuts are gathered by hand and 
the process requires a great deal of labor. 
The trees grow in groves and the nuts 
attract large forest rats which snatch 
them almost as soon as they hit the 
ground. Laborers who gather babassu 
nuts for the market have to pick them 
one by one, and consequently a great 
many are lost. Production of babassu 
oil may be greatly increased with im- 
provement in harvesting methods and the 
utilization of the whole nut instead of 
the present uneconomical practice of ex- 
tracting the kernel and discarding the 
shell. 


From the shell of the babassu nut char- 
coal, alcohol, acetic acid, and tar can be 
produced. Brazilian laboratories now 
are experimenting with the babassu nut 
to obtain maximum commercial use of 
this product. The United States has a 
serious deficiency of this type of oil and, 
with Far East supplies curtailed, Brazil’s 
babassu nut industry is being-rapidly de- 
veloped. A recent development in Brazil 
is the experimental use of special trucks 
and tractors operating on vegetable 
charcoal. 


Linseed oil and tung oil are used as 
driers in paints and varnishes, for manu- 
facturing linoleum and as an ingredient 
for printer’s ink. Brazil, a producer of 
these products, supplies its own domestic 
requirements with its present production. 
Linseed oil extraction in Brazil dates back 
only 15 years, and at present there is little 
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of this oil for the export market. Pragctj- 
cally all of it is consumed locally. Short. 
ages in the United States, however, may 
encourage Brazilian production to the 
point where supplies may be made in. 
creasingly available for export to this 
country. 


Tung trees have been planted in the 
State of Sao Paulo and now are produc. 
ing small quantities of tung oil. It is 
estimated that the 1942 production wij 
justify installation of refineries to proc. 
ess this oil. Seeds for these plants were 
originally brought from China in 1939, 

However, Brazil produces another im- 
portant tropical oil that can readily be 
used as a substitute for both linseed and 
tung oil. During the past decade this 
product, known as oiticica oil, has be- 
come an important item of export. 


Brazil plans to make a strong bid for 
a larger share of the United States mar- 
ket with oiticica oil. It is produced in 
Brazil’s arid northeast section, and in- 
creased exports to the United States 
would aid the development of that part 
of Brazil. Brazil remembers only too 
well its collapsed rubber industry in the 
Amazon River Basin and how the East 
Indies took the rubber market away. 
Consequently, Brazil has passed strict 
regulations forbidding the export of 
oiticica seeds. 


Oiticica oil is a foremost competitor 
of tung oil. It is ideal for the manufac. 
ture of varnishes, ‘paints, linoleum, oil- 
cloth, and printing ink. There has been 
an increasing substitution of oiticica for 
tung oil and perilla oil and this is the ex- 
planation for the decrease in imports of 
tung oil and perilla oil by the United 
States, as well as the increased importa- 
tion of oiticica. 

In 1935, Brazil exported 1,655 metric 
tons of oiticica. In 1939, Brazil exported 
9,284 tons, 92 percent represented the 
total imported by the United States. 
There are three types of oiticica oil: (1) 
Crude oil, natural or condensed; (2) 
polymerized oil (higher priced than 
crude), and (3) permanently liquid oil 
which is laboratory tested with standard 
specifications (the highest priced of the 
three types). 

The problem of successfully grafting 
the oiticica plant was accomplished re- 
cently by members of the Brazilian Fed- 
eral Inspectorate of Works Against 
Droughts. As a result of this successful 
experiment future cultivation of an early 
maturing variety of plant of high oil 
content has become possible. 
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Native Rubber. 


Rubber 


The growing shortage of rubber, due 
to the war in the Pacific, has focused at- 
tention on the enormous potential rubber 
production in Brazil's Amazon Valley. 
About 60 years ago the Amazon area sup- 
plied most of the rubber requirements 
for United States industry. At that 
time, Brazil was the only rubber-produc- 
ing country in the world. 

Today, although it is estimated that 
between 200,000,000 and 300,000,000 wild 
rubber trees grow in the Amazon Basin— 
an area five times the size of Texas— 
production is only 1 percent of total 
world production, or about 16,000 tons a 
year. Brazil has about 45 rubber fac- 
tories in operation, located principally 
in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, which 
manufacture tires and other types of 
rubber goods. 

The Amazon River is the largest in the 
world. Its basin drains an area equiva- 
lent to two-thirds the area of the United 
States. Agronomists estimate that 
50,000 different kinds of plants grow in 
the Amazon Valley. Besides rubber, the 
area is particularly adapted for the pro- 
duction of rice, tropical oils, drugs, and 
hardwoods, and the raising of cattle. 
Yet its population is less than 500,000. 

Plans have been drawn up by the United 
States Government to develop this area 
under a proposal known as the “Amazon 
Basin Development Project.” On Febru- 
ary 13, 1942, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that the United States would co- 
operate in every way possible with Brazil 
to obtain rubber. 

The President stated that the amount 
of wild rubber expected from Brazil would 
bea minimum of 15,000 tons yearly, but 
that it was impossible to estimate with 
accuracy how much might be obtained. 
Additional supplies, he pointed out, would 
have to come from wild forest land and 
he did not think anyone could foretell 
how much could be brought out. There 
have been estimates of from 30,000 to 
70,000 tons, which would represent from 
5 to 12 percent of normal United States 
requirements. 

Mr. Roosevelt pointed out, however, 
that the production of rubber from these 
wild-growing trees would depend on a 
solution of the labor supply. It is difficult 
to find workers to go into the jungles to 
tap the trees. President Roosevelt had 
Previously discussed the matter of ob- 
taining vital materials from Brazil with 
Dr. Arturo de Souza Costa, Finance Min- 
ister of Brazil, who came to the United 
States as head of a special Brazilian eco- 
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nomic mission. In exchange, Brazil ex- 
pects to obtain industrial equipment to 
supply local industry. 

Plans of the War Production Board, 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, and the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare for increasing supplies of 
strategic and critical materials in this 
hemisphere tie in with the President’s 
announcement. On February 10, these 
agencies announced the assignment of 11 
men to the task of stimulating the gather- 
ing of wild rubber and promoting long- 
range development of rubber-growing 
areas in the Western Hemisphere. Six of 
these technicians have been sent to 
Brazil. The others were assigned to Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru; Bolivia, and Cen- 
tral America. 

At the outset the technical experts will 
concentrate on taking inventory of wild- 
rubber sources in the Amazon Valley and 
other natural rubber-producing areas of 
the Americas, with the objective of quick- 
ly increasing shipments to the United 
States. Later they will devote more at- 
tention to details of buying, distribution, 
and long-term possibilities of rubber cul- 
tivation on a large scale. 

The government plans are not a study 
project—but a definite plan calling for 
adequate funds to develop rubber, oil, 
timber, and other strategic products. 
Brazil’s 74 seaports will be of substantial 
value in the coming great movement of 
ships carrying strategic raw materials. 


Vegetable Fibers 


Brazil also has developed a substitute 
for jute. Jute supply sources in the Far 
East are now under the range of Nippon’s 
naval guns. The substitute is known as 
caroa fiber. Brazil already has effected 
important savings by using caroa fiber 
in place of jute to make coffee bags. 
Other products obtainable from caroa 
are sack cloth, superior-quality paper, 
rayon, bale coverings, canvas, rope, and 
cordage. The United States is also fos- 
tering plans to provide technical assist- 
ance to other Central and South Ameri- 
can nations to aid the development of 
new hemisphere sources of fibers. Pro- 
duction of caroa fiber is government-fos- 
tered as a part of Brazil’s long-term 
program to find new hemisphere markets 
for noncompetitive products. Brazil also 
is a producer of hemp, used for cordage, 
fishing nets, and sewing material for 
shoes. 


Coffee as a Plastic 


The Brazilian Government has devel- 
oped a program of diversified agriculture 
production. Formerly, Brazil’s agricul- 
tural economy was tied to coffee and 
cotton. 

Brazil is still the world’s greatest coffee 
producer and coffee is its chief export. 
Years of coffee surpluses that had to be 
burned or subsidized by the government 
apparently determined Brazil to do 
something about its economic strangling, 
overproduction of coffee. Within the 
last 2 years, producers have initiated a 
“Coffee Agreement” among major coffee- 
growing nations. This pact calls for a 
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prorating of coffee exports among the 
signatory nations. 

Coffee is one of the most intricate 
compounds known and can be converted 
into a powder which, in turn, may be 
converted into many articles from auto- 
mobile wheels to fountain pens. Thus, 
a new industry may shortly make its 
appearance in Brazil—the industrializa- 
tion of coffee. After undertaking studies 
and research in Brazil and abroad, the 
National Brazilian Coffee Department 
has drawn up with the inventor, a United 
States chemist, the basis for a contract 
granting the rights to use his invention 
trade-marked “Cafelite.” In September 
1940, the first factory was planned for 
operation in Sao Paulo with a capacity 
to transform approximately 37,000 bags 
of coffee annually into plastic products. 
The principal objective of this plant will 
be to demonstrate the practical possi- 
bilities of the industrial use of coffee so 
that large-scale development eventually 
may be undertaken in the utilization of 
Brazil’s huge coffee surpluses. : 

Among the methods studied and ex- 
periments carried out by the Brazilian 
National Institute of Technology was a 
process of Belgian origin applied to coffee 
with the most enlightening results. It 
was established that a number of indus- 
trially important products could be ob- 
tained from coffee, such as semicoke, tar, 
gas, a rich fuel of 4,200 calories, light and 
heavy oils, gasoline, pitch, and antiseptic 
and disinfectant products. One of the 
advantages of this process was that, once 
coffee surpluses were exhausted, the in- 
stallations could also serve for the dis- 
tillation of other products, such as oil 
shales, lignite, vegetable residues, coal, 
oleaginous seeds, etc. However, the Bra- 
zilian Government preferred the original 
plan which required less capital, for once 
the possibility of using coffee for indus- 
trial purposes is practically and ‘economi- 
cally demonstrated, the Government may 
draw up a plan for definitely solving the 
problem of coffee overproduction. 

This development not only will be an 
important step toward solving one of 
Brazil’s most acute economic problems, 
but it has a part in hemisphere defense. 
Augmented defense requirements in the 
United States are rapidly absorbing the 
chemicals formerly used for the produc- 
tion of plastic products. The converting 
of surplus coffee into plastic articles in 
Brazil and the United States may stimu- 
late its extensive use for plastic goods for 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ezx- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fertilizers and Fertilizer Materials: 
Revised Export Restrictions.* 

Certain Iron and Steel Wares: Special 
Taz on Sales.* 

Products of Mining Industry: Special 
Taz on Production.* 


Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions were satisfactory 
in January, and the customary new-year 
economic appraisals indicated the belief 
that actual and prospective developments 
would enable Argentina to absorb a con- 
siderable part of the slack caused by the 
stagnant demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Official estimates forecast a 25 
percent reduction in the wheat crop and 
a 16 percent decrease in corn soOwings for 
the 1941-42 season. An estimated 10 per- 
cent increase in the linseed crop was 
accompanied by a rise of 28 percent in 
the export price in anticipation of a 
greater demand from the United States. 
Such reductions and increased demand 
will relieve the Government’s burden of 
maintaining its crop-purchasing pro- 
gram. 

The hide market, stagnant since early 
December because of the absence of U. S. 
buying, resumed operations late in the 
month with relatively large takings. 
Firm prices and increased activity fea- 
tured the wool market, with domestic 
buying of fine grades predominating. 

It has not yet been possible to appraise 
the possible economic results of the Rio 
de Janeiro Conference, but the business 
and financial community is hopeful that 
some definite economic relief will soon 
appear. The announcement of reduced 
Argentina-United States freight rates 
has caused satisfaction, but some pessi- 
mism still persists regarding the basic 
problem of tonnage availabilities. Com- 
mercial failures were reduced consider- 
ably from December. It is reported that 
the Government is considering rationing 
plans for certain imported necessities. 


AGRICULTURE AND GRAZING 


Harvests are reported to be generally 
satisfactory. January was unusually hot, 


but timely rains benefited the corn 
crop—said to be generally good, though 
some regions have been affected by the 
drought. The wheat harvest is satis- 
factory over the whole grain region and 
is of exceptionally good quality. Linseed 
harvesting is well advanced, and the crop 
is good, though the quality and quantity 
have been somewhat reduced by weeds. 

Late December estimates of the export 
surpluses of wheat, corn, and linseed were 
6,650,000, 8,125,000, and 2,225,000 tons, 
respectively. The second Official esti- 
mate of small-grain production, with last 
year’s figures in parentheses, are, in met- 
ric tons, 6,200,000 (8,150,000): linseed, 
1,670,000 (1,520,000) ; oats, 470,000 (539,- 
500) ; barley, 383,000 (789,000) ; rye, 160,- 
000 (212,000); and birdseed, 27,000 
(29,460). On the other hand, the total 
area sown to the 1941-42 corn crop is 
estimated to be only 5,100,000 hectares, 
a reduction of 16.4 percent from the 
1940-41 sowings. 

Fruits for marketing show an appre- 
ciable reduction for all classes except 
cherries. 

Pasturage is generally good notwith- 
standing the hot and dry summer, and 
livestock, except for one or two regions, 
is also rated good. Total frigorifico 
slaughterings for December 1941 num- 
bered 406,474, against 353,343 in Decem- 
ber 1940. 

Under a new decree, the provisions of 
decree No. 95,233, relating to the de- 
struction of corn unfit for consumption, 
have been extended to similar stocks of 
all other grains of the 1939-40 crops, to 
protect existing stocks stored in various 
depositories and on farms. 

Wheat prices were firm in January, 
but activity was restricted chiefly to de- 
liveries by exporters to local millers. 
Brazil expressed interest in the new crop, 
but the Government insists upon selling 
Old stocks before offering the new crop. 
Great Britain is interested in buying at 
preferred prices, but the shortage of 
cargo space is a deterrent. Negotiations 
were concluded between Argentina and 
Spain for the sale of 160,000 tons of Ar- 
gentine wheat against a Spanish invest- 
ment in certain local bonds. 

The corn market was not very active, 
interest being confined mainly to a de- 
mand for fuel purposes, though Great 
Britain was reported to be making 
inquiries. 

The Grain Board is maintaining a firm 
hold on the linseed market, and high 
prices prevail. Producers’ sales were 
limited, but the export market was active. 
The United States continued to place 
large orders at high prices. Great 
Britain showed little interest in buying 
at the prices asked and suddenly with- 
drew from the market when the Grain 
Board, late in January, increased its 
prices sharply, first to 14.80 and then to 
18.40 pesos per 100 kilograms. Exporters 


are, however, confident that these pur. 
chases will soon be resumed. 

Seasonal activity prevailed in the woo] 
market, and the predominant buying was 
chiefly in fine wools at high prices for 
domestic use. This unusual situation js 
related in part to the growing export 
trade in finished goods, but it is also 
estimated in the trade that the norma] 
wool consumption in 1942 will be doubled, 
The export market was still confused at 
the end of the month, owing to the ab. 
sence of a uniform local interpretation 
of temporary price regulations in the 
United States. There was, however, a 
feeling of optimism over the future out- 
look. 

After a lull of 6 weeks caused by the 
suspension of U. S. buying while ceiling 
prices were being fixed there, trading in 
salt hides was resumed during the latter 
part of the month. Great Britain joined 
the United States in some relatively 
heavy buying, but at prices considerably 
below those ruling in December. Stocks 
are now reported to be low. U.S. trading 
in dry hides was active. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The continued growth in local manu- 
facturing is causing sOme misgivings over 
stocks, which on the average, in relation 
to key products, are rumored to be suffi- 
cient for only 6 months at the present 
rate of production. The Government has 
ordered an inventory of the country’s 
iron stocks; the reexport of crude rubber 
has been prohibited, and the export of 
rubber products has been subjected to 
license, 


PRICES 


Prices are rising. The general whole- 
sale price index of the Central Bank for 
Buenos Aires, using 1937 as a basis of 100, 
increased to 169.4 in December 1941 from 
166.0 for the preceding month. The in- 
dex for the nonagricultural group rose 
from 189.5 to 194.3, while that of the agri- 
cultural group declined from 80.1 to 78.6. 
The Department of Labor’s cost-of-living 
index for the same month, on the basis 
of 100 for 1935-1939, was 114.99, com- 
pared with an average of 105.81 for the 
year 1940, the rise being due entirely to 
higher costs of food. The food index ad- 
vanced from a 1940 average of 102.27 to 
117.14, and that for clothes rose from 
120.10 to 128.90. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports in December came to 459,108 
tons in volume and 134,875,045 pesos in 
value against corresponding figures for 
December 1940 of 494,892 tons and 101, 
102,141 pesos, reflecting reduced tonnage 
but higher values. Imports amounted to 
600,524 tons and _ 143,780,074 pes6s, 
against relative figures of 584,767 tons 
and 88,886,435 pesos. There was an Im- 
port balance of 8,905,029 pesos, compared 
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with an export balance of 12,215,706 
pesos in December 1940. Except for 
February, the export volume in December 
was the lowest during 1941, while the ex- 
port value was exceeded only in May and 
June. The import volume, on the other 
nand, was the largest for any month in 
the year, but the total value was exceeded 
in September. 

There was an export balance in 1941 
of 187,079,465 pesos, compared with an 
import balance of 71,119,120 in 1940. 
Imports in 1941 declined sharply by 
922,357,189 pesos, or 14.8 percent, but ex- 
ports increased by 35,841,396 pesos, or 
95 percent. From the point of view of 
yolume, imports were the lowest in a 
decade and were 20.0 percent under those 
of 1940. The export tonnage was the 
lowest since 1917 and was 34.2 percent 
under the total for 1940. This was ac- 
counted for almost entirely, however, by 
the decline in grain and linseed ship- 
ments during 1941. 

The United States, Great Britain, and 
Brazil continued to be the most im- 
portant countries in Argentina’s foreign 
trade. Of the total imports, on the basis 
of “tariff” valuations and with relative 
figures for 1940 in parentheses, the 
United States supplied 28.7 (29.1) per- 
cent, Great Britain 17.4 (19.8) percent, 
and Brazil 13.4 (7.8) percent. Of the 
total exports, on the basis of market. 
values, the United States took 36.9 (17.8) 
percent, Great Britain 31.7 (38.1) per- 
cent, and Brazil 5.9 (5.4) percent. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Liabilities in bankruptcy proceedings 
totaled 3,036,613 pesos in January, 
against 4,929,711 pesos during the pre- 
ceding month, or a decrease of 1,893,098 
pesos or 38.4 percent. These figures com- 
pare unfavorably, however, with Janu- 
ary 1941, when the total amount was 
1,709,720 pesos. 

Commercial failures, including a grain 
failure amounting to 657,300 pesos, came 
to 2,759,538 pesos, compared with 3,309,- 
068 pesos in December 1941, while pri- 
vate failures amounted to 277,075 pesos, 
against 1,149,169 in December. 

New cases started during the month 
numbered 106, compared with 302 in De- 
cember. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Municipal building permits granted 
during November 1941 totaled 1,433 and 
represented a value of 14,872,215 pesos, 
compared with corresponding figures of 
1532 permits for a value of 16,101,119 
pesos and 1,273 permits for a value of 
10,276,820 pesos for the preceding month 
and for November 1940, respectively. 
This type of activity during the first 11 
months of 1941 represented an increase 
of 17 percent in the number of permits 
issued and 36 percent in their construc- 
tion value over the corresponding 11 
months of 1940. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


There was continued increased indus- 
trial activity in December, while wages 
also were higher than in the preceding 
month. Official indexes were 120.7 for 
employment and 131.5 for wages paid (on 
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the basis of 100 for 1937), compared with 
108.3 and 110.8, respectively, for Decem- 
ber a year earlier. 


Exchange and Finance 


Bond Issue for Grain Crop Financ- 
ing.—An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Ministry of Finance and the 
Bank of the Nation, in connection with 
the debt of the National Grain Board to 
the latter, for the financing of the official 
crop-purchasing program. To relieve in 
part the strain placed thereby on the 
Bank’s cash resources, authorization has 
been granted for the issue to banks ex- 
clusively, at par, of Treasury bonds total- 
ing 250,000,000 pesos in 1-year to 5-year 
series and bearing interest at 234 percent 
per annum. The Government’s recourse 
again to this type of issue is only a par- 
tial solution of the whole problem, in 
view of the total amount of the Grain 
Board’s accrued debt for the purpose, 
which amounted to 765,000,000 pesos at 
the 1941 year-end. It is held in certain 
circles to be only a temporary expedient 
pending a possible favorable revival of 
legislative action in relation to a loan 
from the United States. 

Government Revenues.—Government 
revenues during 1941 totaled 958,446,000 
pesos, compared with 1,061,834,000 in 
1940. Customs revenues for the two pe- 
riods were, respectively, 181,836,000 and 
230,554,000 pesos. 

1942 Budget.—In view of the failure of 
Congress to act on the budget estimates 
for 1942, the Argentine Government an- 
nounced the carry-over of the adjusted 
1941 budget. Expenditures of 1,099,380,- 
000 pesos are provided, and a deficit of 
186,500,000 pesos is estimated—which it 
is proposed to cover by new and adjusted 
taxes and certain economies. 


Bolivia 
Transport and Communication 


Inter-American Cooperation.—Argen- 
tina will help finance an extensive im- 
provement program in its sister Republic 
of Bolivia. The program will include 
the building of a railroad, the sale of 
Bolivian oil to Argentina, and construc- 
tion of a pipe line linking the two na- 
tions. As part of the agreement, Argen- 
tina will lend Bolivia about 12,000,000 
pesos. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wines and Derivatives: Effective Date 
for Change on Labeling Postponed to 
March 1, 1942.—The Brazilian require- 
ment under which foreign wines, vine- 
gars, brandies, cognacs, fruit juices, and 
rum were required to show specified ad- 
ditional information on their labels has 
been postponed and will not become 
effective until March 1, 1942, according 
to the Brazilian Diario Oficial of No- 
vember 7, 1941. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 1, 1941, for announcement of labeling 
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requirements scheduled originally to become 
effective November 1, 1941.] 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duties and Excise Taxes in Country of 
Export Excluded From Values for Im- 
port-Duty Purposes.—Import and excise 
duties and taxes imposed in any country 
are to be disregarded in estimating the 
value for duty of goods imported into 
Canada, under an order in council of 
January 20, 1942, reported in Canadian 
Appraisers’ Bulletin Miscellaneous No. 36, 
issued by the Commissioner of Customs 
on February 2, Ottawa. 

This action was taken following repre- 
sentations by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board that the inclusion in the 
value for duty of import and excise duties 
and taxes imposed in other countries is 
inconsistent with the program of con- 
trolling domestic prices and prejudicial 
to fulfillment of the purpose of the 
Board. 

This means that any taxes currently in 
effect under the U. S. Revenue Act can 
be excluded from the fair market value 
on Canadian invoices which should show 
the deduction of the tax. While many 
products taxable under the U. S. Revenue 
Act are not at present permitted to enter 
Canada (under the Canadian War Ex- 
change Conservation Act), such taxable 
products as are permitted to enter Can- 
ada (for example, business and store ma- 
chines, luggage, rubber articles, washing 
machines of a kind used in commercial 
laundries, photographic apparatus and 
optical equipment) may be valued at the 
tax-exclusive price. Any U. S. duties 
paid on goods of foreign origin may also 
be eliminated from values for Canadian 
duty when such goods are imported into 
Canada. 


[Holders of International Reference Serv- 
ice No. 42 of July 1941, Preparing Shipments 
to Canada, may wish to make note of this 
amendment on page 15 under the heading 
“Foreign Internal Taxes in Values for Regular 
ad Valorem Duties.’’] 
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Concentrated Milk Products: Imports 
Prohibited Except Under Permit—Im- 
portation of concentrated milk products 
into Canada is prohibited except under 
import permit in prescribed form from 
the Dairy Products Board, according to 
an order of the Board published in the 
Canada Gazette (Extra) of January 26, 
1942, Ottawa. 

“Concentrated milk” includes con- 
densed milk, sweetened and unsweetened, 
dried whole milk, dried skim milk, dried 
buttermilk, dried whey, milk sugar (lac- 
tose), sterilized milk, condensed butter- 
milk, dried albumen, whey concentrate, 
and malted milk. 

The Canadian importer is required to 
obtain an importer’s license from the 
Board before obtaining his import per- 
mit. 

Rationing of Sugar in Canada—The 
rationing of sugar (including cane sugar 
and beet sugar) in Canada has been 
brought into effect from January 26, 1942, 
by a January 24 order of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, published in the 
Canada Gazette of January 31, Ottawa. 

The amount of sugar permitted is 
three-fourths of a pound per person per 
week. The Sugar Administrator may, at 
his discretion, make provision for sup- 
plying sugar for use in home preserving 
and canning. He may also grant exemp- 
tions or permits for stigar to be used in 
hospitals and other public institutions 
and in special cases of individual hard- 
ship. 
Operators of boarding houses, lumber 
camps, mines, hotels and restaurants, 
and manufacturers of food products and 
other industrial users of sugar are sub- 
ject to regulation by the Sugar Admin- 
istrator. 

Gasoline Rationing in Canada.—De- 
tails concerning the gasoline-rationing 
plan, which becomes effective in Canada 
on April 1, 1942, have been made public 
by recent announcements by the Minister 
of Munitions and Supply and the Oil 
Controller, at Ottawa. 

Under the plan, commercial vehicles 
(including ambulances, busses, and tazi- 
cabs) will be allowed sufficient gasoline 
to meet their requirements, subject to 
official check on the amount used. Op- 
erators of automobiles are required to 
submit applications and pay $1 for a 
ration coupon book, good for 1 year. 
From April 1, 1942, they will be able to 
purchase a designated number of units of 
gasoline, according to the category of the 
vehicle. At the beginning, each unit wil! 
represent 5 Imperial gallons of gasoline 
(half-coupons may be used for purchases 
of 2% gallons). This unit may be re- 
duced. 

Consumption for pleasure trips will be 
greatly reduced, and for other uses will 
be permitted in proportion to usefulness 
of a passenger car. For ordinary family 
and pleasure use there may be allowed 60 
units and up, good for 300 to 380 Im- 
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‘perial gallons of gasoline per year, or 


enough to drive approximately 5,400 
miles (5 Imperial gallons being equiva- 
lent to 6 gallons, U. S. measure). In 
certain other categories gasoline will he 
allowed, depending on use, in units of 
from 88 to 500 units (about 440 to 2,500 
gallons). Special provisions are made 
for tourists’ cars remaining in Canada 
for less than 90 days, but, if remaining 
longer, they will be subject to the same 
provisions as cars for family or pleasure 
use. 

Tourists may be given coupon books by 
Canadian customs officers upon their 
entry into Canada. 

Flour and Bread: Effective Date of New 
Standards of Quaiity Postponed.—Owing 
to difficulties in making changes in mill- 
ing requirements, the amendments to 
the Canadian food and drugs regulations, 
which were scheduled to become effective 
from February 1, 1942, have been post- 
poned until April 1, 1942, with respect to 
flour, and until April 15 as related to 
bread, and several new sections regard- 
ing standards and labeling have been 
added, according to the Canada Gazette 
of January 31, Ottawa. 

The use of synthetic vitamins in pro- 
ducing flour or bread for sale or con- 
sumption in Canada is held to be an adul- 
teration of food under the Food and 
Drugs Act and amendments. After the 
new flour and bread go on sale it will not 
be permissible to use the word “vitamin” 
or a word, symbol, or device suggestive 
of any vitamin in connection with any 
other flour or bread. The new types of 
flour are to be known as “Vitamin B 
Wheat Flour (Canada Approved)” and 
“Vitamin B Flour (Canada Approved),” 
the latter being a brown flour. The 
bread types will be known as “Vitamin B 
Wheat Bread (Canada Approved)” and 
“Vitamin B Bread (Canada Approved).”’ 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Jan- 
uary 10, 1942, for previous announcement. } 


Cheese for Export From Canada: Press- 
ing in Steel Hoops no Longer Required.— 
An amendment to the Canadian Dairy 
Industry Act cancels the requirement 
that all cheese for export from Canada 
be pressed in hoops not more than 15 
inches in diameter, according to a notice 
published in the Canada Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1942, Ottawa. 

The above action was taken because of 
the fact that steel for producing such 
hoops cannot now be obtained. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Service of Foreign Debt.—At the end 
of December 1941 the Amortization In- 
stitute made the following announce- 
ment: 


In accordance with article 6 of the regu- 
lations of law No. 5580, of January 31, 1935, 
regarding resumption of service on the 
external debt— 

The Autonomous Institute for the Amor- 
tization of the Public Debt, in conformity 
with the provisions of article 6 of the regu- 
lations of law No. 5580 of January 31, 1935, 
approved by supreme decree No. 3837 of Octo- 
ber 24, 1938, declares: Having received in 
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1941, the following income to be applieq to 
the service on the external debt: 


United States 
Dollars 
Profits of Nitrate and Iodine 


Sales Corporation of Chile___ 2, 472, 794. 6g 
Profits of Nitrate and Iodine 

Sales Corporation of Chile; 

balance of the preceding 

ON Sa iticee sachs sneak eae a 
Tax on income of fourth cate- 

gory and additional tax from 

copper companies... ..-. 6, 583, 478, gg 
Tax on income of fourth cate- 

gory and additional tax from 

copper companies; balance of 


166, 572. 39 


DERINGIIE FORT. nnccnnanecnse 82, 400. 60 
Part of the duty on petroleum 
received by the nitrate indus- 
try (article 7 of law No. 6155 

of January 6, 1938) -------_- 74, 043. 19 
Part of the duty on petroleum 
imported by the copper com- 
panies (article 7 of law No. 

6155 of January 6, 1938) ____- 106, 546, 92 

———— 

Total. ..............-.-. 9, 435 ae 


Fifty percent of this income, or the sum of 
$US4,742,818.30, will be applied to the pay. 
ment of interest at the rate of $US1.558 
$100 of nominal capital, Swiss francs 1.558 
per 100 Swiss francs of par value, ang 
£1 1ls. 192d. per £100 of par value. 

With the remaining 50 percent of the in- 
come received, there have been redeemed 
bonds with a value of $3,113,000 par value, 
Swiss francs 18,500 par value, and £1,300 par 
value, which have been retired from circula- 
tion. 

After having realized these amortizations, 
the outstanding bonds of the external debt 
are as follows: £27,761,171; %$US167,095,500; 
Swiss francs 108,709,500. 

The last of these balances has been, more- 
over, reduced by Swiss francs 29,000. This 
reduction corresponds to Swiss franc bonds 
amortized by the Municipality of Santiago 
during 1941. 

Deducting this quantity from the previous 
figures, the present balances of bonds of the 
external debt in circulation are as follows: 
£27,761,171; $US167,095,500; Swiss francs 
108,680,500. 

Capital for State Itailways.—The first 
internal-debt bonds issued by the Chilean 
Government under the authority of the 
recently enacted law No. 7140 providing 
financial assistance to the State Rail- 
ways were authorized by the Minister of 
Finance in decree No. 4253 of December 
24, 1941. The amount was 12,500,000 
pesos—raised to 18,750,000 pesos on De- 
cember 26. Decree 4272 of the Ministry 
of Finance authorizes the State Railway 
Enterprise to sell through the interme- 
diary of the Bank of Chile, at a price of 80 
percent of par, 6,250,000 pesos, nominal, 
in bonds of the internal debt issued in 
conformity with the decrees mentioned 
above. The Railway Enterprise is also 
authorized to obtain credits against the 
price of these bonds at the Bank of 
Chile up to 80 percent of their nominal 
value. These credits can be contracted 
against promissory notes or in the form 
of overdrafts in account current, and 
they will be canceled with the product 
of the sale of the bonds. 

Mazrimum Quota Fixed for Export of 
Melons to New York.—The maximum 
quota of Chilean melons which may be 
exported to New York during the period 
December 1, 1941, to April 30, 1942, is 
fixed at 140,000 boxes by decree No. 751 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, dated No- 
vember 14 and published in the Diario 
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Oficial of December 17, 1941. Shipments 
for other markets in the United States 
are not subject to a quota. The distri- 
pution of the export quota among inter- 
ested firms and the requirements to be 
complied with will be established by 
the Agricultural Export Board in con- 
junction with the Under Secretary of 
commerce of Chile. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Availability of 
exchange is adequate to pay for imports 
fom the United States. Exchange 
granted by the Exchange Control Board 
can always be obtained—but with a de- 
lay of nearly 90 days, from date of ap- 
plication, for imports of products not 
considered luxury articles and 120 days 
for other products regarded as luxuries. 
In the latter group are automobiles, 
radios, perfumery, and the like. Ex- 
change at the open-market rate is 


plentiful. 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—The peso, which as a result 
of improved conditions had been at par 
with the dollar during recent months 
was quoted at a premium during the 
fortnight ended January 31. This pre- 
mium, which fluctuated between one- 
eighth and five-eighths of 1 percent, was 
not due to any preference on the part of 
the public for pesos. Banking circles say 
that it represented more or less the 
postage and war-risk insurance expenses 
incurred in bringing to Cuba U. S. cur- 
rency required to meet the expanding 
needs for circulating media resulting 
from the inauguration of the 1942 sugar- 
grinding season. Bankers believe that 
if there is any further increase in these 
expenses, especially for war-risk insur- 
ance, the peso premium over the dollar 
may increase proportionately. 

1942 Budoet—The regular Cuban 
budget for the first quarter of 1942 was 
promulgated by decree No. 67 of Jan- 
uary 1, published in the Diario Oficial 
of January 15, 1942. Revenues are esti- 
mated at the rate of 89,375,000 pesos per 
annum, against authorized expenditures 
of 89,341,000 pesos. This compares with 
authorized expenditures under the orig- 
inal 1941 budget of 77,549,000 pesos, the 
increase being due almost entirely to the 
inclusion in the regular 1942 budget of 
special funds, theretofore separately ad- 
ministered, which will increase 1942 
budgetary revenues and expenditures, 
respectively, by more than _ 9,000,000 
pesos. 

Budgetary expenditure during 1942 
will be further increased, however, by 
the provisions of decree No. 200 of Jan- 
uary 29, published in the Diario Oficial 
of January 30, 1942, increasing the Jan- 
lary salaries of the members of the 
armed forces. The local press reports 
the signing of a decree providing for 
similar increases in the salaries of all 
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other employees of the Government and 
of the National Police. The January ap- 
propriation for the Congress has re- 
portedly been increased by 10 percent, 
and it is understood that similar increases 
will be made by decree from month to 
month until such time as the Congress 
enacts legislation placing them on a per- 
manent basis and, presumably, provid- 
ing means for meeting these additional 
expenditures, should regular budgetary 
revenues prove inadequate. 

Government Finance.—Budgetary rev- 
enues for January totaled 8,092,000 pesos, 
according to preliminary figures released 
by the Ministry of Finance—compared 
with 6,191,000 pesos in January 1941. 

The total for the current-year period, 
however, includes receipts from several 
so-called “special funds” which in previ- 
ous years were administered separately 
but which, in accordance with one of the 
precepts of the new Constitution, have 
(beginning with 1942) been incorporated 
in the regular budget. Taking this and 
other factors into consideration, regular 
budgetary revenues in January 1942 were 
estimated to be slightly in excess of 
1,000,000 pesos over the January 1941 
collections. Also, the receipts for Jan- 
uary 1942 do not include the proceeds 
during that month from the tax sur- 
charges created by the Emergency Tax 
Law of September 8, 1941, and from the 
several taxes established by decree laws 
of December 31, 1941, which became ef- 
fective on January 1, 1942. The proceeds 
from these imposts are set aside in spe- 
cial accounts to be used for the purposes 
set forth in the law and decree laws 
mentioned. 

Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing January 1942 totaled 7,445,000 pesos, 
compared with 6,462,000 pesos in the 
same month of 1941. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


With the reestablishment of confidence 
in financial and commercial circles and 
the settlement of a long-standing bound- 
ary dispute, economic conditions re- 
turned to a fairly normal state during 
December. The Government denounced 
its commercial treaties with Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, France, and Bel- 
gium because of the impossibility of trad- 
ing with those countries at present. 

Difficulty in shipping conditions 
brought about by the war is greater now 
that passenger service has been sus- 
pended and freight service limited by cer- 
tain lines. In December, maritime 
freight rates between New York and 
Ecuadoran ports were provisionally in- 
creased 26 percent. ‘These two factors 
have brought about scarcity and price 
increases in imported merchandise—con- 
tributing to a general increase in living 
costs. Because of this the Ecuadoran 
Government issued a decree increasing 
salaries from 10 percent to 25 percent 
according to a set wage scale. 

The Office of Export Control, which 
began to function on January 1, 1942, is 
issuing certificates of inspection for such 
products as cacao, coffee, rice, balsa wood, 
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cascarilla, rubber, straw hats, as well as 
for most manufactured articles, fruits, 
and vegetables. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural conditions improved dur- 
ing December 1941. During the month, 
chief exports to the United States in- 
cluded cacao and coffee as well as 
a considerable increase in balsa wood. 
Domestic requirements for cotton will 
perhaps make it necessary to import a 
small quantity, even though there was 
an exceptionally good crop in 1941. 
There was a large increase in exports of 
coffee, rice, straw hats, and balsa woods, 
a small increase in cacao, and a slight 
decline in banana exports. 

Reestablishment of the market for 
Ecuadoran rice in Cuba helped greatly 
in the disposal of the large crop. Im- 
portant shipments were also made to 
such countries as Bolivia, Venezuela, 
Panama, and Costa Rica, but there still 
remains a plentiful stock for domestic 
consumption. Owing to the good foreign 
market for this commodity, Ecuadoran 
rice planters are increasing acreage and 
are apprehensive of a labor shortage in 
the rice-growing sections during the 
coming harvest season. 


FOREIGN. TRADE 


During the first 11 months of 1941, 
imports were 13.5 percent lower in value 
than in the same period of 1940, whereas 
exports increased by 18.3 percent. The 
percentage of total imports supplied by 
the United States increased from 58.8 
percent in 1940 to 73.8 percent in 1941, 
while the percentage of exports to the 
United States during the same period in- 
creased from 59.6 to 73.3 percent. 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Receipts—Customs receipts 
at the port of Guayaquil, through which 
approximately 90 percent of Ecuadoran 
imports pass, totaled 38,709,000 sucres 
during 1941, compared with 43,518,000 
in 1940. 
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El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most - Favored - Nation Agreements 
with Italy and Germany Canceled.—Two 
Salvadoran most-favored-nation agree- 
ments, the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation with Italy, signed on March 
19, 1934, and the Treaty of Commerce 
with Germany, signed on April 14, 1908, 
have been totally canceled by the Gov- 
ernment of El Salvador, as of December 
15, 1941—-by terms of a presidential de- 
cree promulgated in the Diario Oficial 
of January 12, 1942. 

The decree provides that countries 
having commercial agreements in force 
with El Salvador which contain the 
most-favored-nation clause, or in which 
the preferential conventional rates of 
the Italian treaty are expressly granted, 
will continue to enjoy, with respect to 
their prime or manufactured products, 
the Salvadoran conventional rates of 
the Italian treaty during the life of their 
respective commercial agreements. 

While the decree is drafted in general 
terms, the Salvadoran commercial agree- 
ments with the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Netherlands are specif- 
ically mentioned in the preamble. Al- 
though Germany enjoyed most-favored- 
nation treatment from E] Salvador under 
the terms of the 1908 agreement, no im- 
port-duty concessions were included 
therein. The decree will be submitted 
to the National Legislative Assembly for 
its ratification during the next period of 
its sessions. 

Salvadoran Tariff Concessions of 
French-Salvadoran Agreement Continued 
to Other Countries Despite Expiration of 
Treaty.—In view of the expiration on De- 
cember 31, 1941, of the extension of the 
Salvadoran convention on the reduction 
of customs duties with France signed on 
May 8, 1901, and extended periodically 
thereafter, countries having commercial 
agreements in force with El Salvador in 
which the most-favored-nation clause is 
stipulated, or in which the preferential 
tariff rates of the French convention are 
expressly granted, shall continue to en- 
joy the Salvadoran preferential rates on 
the products set forth in that conven- 
tion, during the life of their respective 
agreements, according to a presidential 
decree promulgated in the Diario Oficial 
of January 12, 1942, and effective on that 
date. While the decree is drafted in 
general terms, the Salvadoran commer- 
cial agreements with the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Netherlands are 
specifically mentioned in the preamble. 
The decree will be submitted to the Na- 
tional Legislative Assembly for its rati- 
fication during the next period of its ses- 
sions. 
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French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Olives and Olive Oil; Exportation Pro- 
hibited —Exportation of olives and olive 
oil from the French Zone of Morocco has 
been prohibited by an order of October 7, 
1941, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
October 31. 

The refining of olive oil was prohibited 
by the same order. 


Mexico 


Transport and Communication 


Car Shortage—A shortage of railroad 
cars is threatening to paralyze the Mon- 
terrey iron works, one of Mexico’s most 
important metal plants. Officials hope 
to relieve the situation by obtaining de- 
livery of part of a large order for cars 
that was placed recently in the United 
States. 


Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Provides for War Loan.— 
A war-loan ordinance was enacted by the 
government of Palestine on December 16, 
1941, according to the Palestine Gazette 
of December 18, 1941. In it is the stipu- 
lation that funds raised under its pro- 
visions shall be utilized for prosecution 
of the war and that the High Commis- 
sioner is empowered to lend any money 
so raised to the British Government. 
“Principal moneys and interest secured 
by the bonds” are to be charged upon and 
made payable out of the general revenue 
and assets of the Palestine government. 

Rules are now reportedly being drawn 
up prescribing the classes and title of 
bonds to be issued and the conditions of 
issue and redemption. The date at pres- 
ent set for the issue of “registered bonds 
and war-savings certificates” is April 1, 
1942. 

The total public debt of the govern- 
ment of Palestine at the present time 
amounts to £4,475,000, representing in- 
debtedness under a 5 percent guaranteed 
loan issued in 1927—redemption of which 
is provided for by annual payments from 
revenue into a sinking fund. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Work on New Canal Locks.—The Sal- 
vadoran Government reports that Cen- 
tral American labor is being recruited for 
work on the new locks of the Panama 
Canal. About 2,800 men from Central 
America are now reportedly engaged in 
the work. 

New Concrete Highway.—Another link 
in the defense chain being built around 
the Panama Canal is nearing completion. 
It is a 47-mile concrete highway which 
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will make possible the rapid shuttling of 
troops from one end of the canal to the 
other. Construction is expected to be 
finished by March 31, but the roaq is 
open for emergency use. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The general ex. 
change situation has remained much the 
same as it has been since the cooperative 
exchange agreement went into effect in 
June 1940. Dollar exchange has been 
ample to meet current demand. 


The sterling situation appears to be 
slightly easier owing to the normal accy. 
mulation at a time when exports from 
the United Kingdom were exceptionally 
low. It is said that recent arrivals from 
the United Kingdom have been a little 
larger as regards products that do not 
conflict with the Lend-Lease arrange. 
ment. 


It is reliably reported that the Centra] 
Reserve Bank’s ordinary exchange re. 
serve fund remains roughly at the posi- 
tion held during the last 6 months. Eyj- 
dently money returned to Peru, and 
somewhat larger exports to the other 
American markets, together with in. 
creased prices on export products, have 
more or less offset the loss sustained from 
Japanese sources. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cereal Flours: Exempted from Import 
Duty.—Flours of wheat and other cereals 
have been exempted from import duty in 
Syria and Lebanon, effective November 
12, 1941, by order No. 388/FL of Novem- 
ber 12, published in the Bulletin Officie 
of November 30. 

Radio Apparatus: Exportation Prohib- 
ited —The exportation of all radio-elec- 
tric apparatus or material, for sending or 
receiving, from Syria and Lebanon has 
been prohibited by order No. 138/FL of 
September 3, 1941, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of September 15, and effec- 
tive from September 3. 


Tunisia 
Tariff[s and Trade Controls 


Olive Foots and Olive-Foots Oil: Man- 
ufacture, Circulation, and Distribution 
Regulated.—The circulation and distri- 
bution of olive foots of the 1941-42 crop, 
and the manufacture of oils and soap 
from olive foots, have been regulated in 
Tunisia by an order of October 29, 1941, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of November 4. 

All olive foots must be delivered to oil 
factories. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Janu- 


ary 10, 1942, for announcement of regulations 
on olive oil.} 
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United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


LIMITATION OF SUPPLIES: NEw QUOTAS 
ESTABLISHED 


A new Limitation of Supplies Order 
was issued on November 28, 1941, estab- 
lishing quotas for domestic sales for the 
period from December 1, 1941, to May 31, 
1942. It is the fourth basic order of a 
series placing a limitation on aggregate 
sales made in the domestic market by 
manufacturers and wholesalers of certain 
consumer goods—based on a fixed per- 
centage of the value of sales in the 
standard period, December 1, 1939, to 
May 31, 1940. 

The order reduces the quotas for rugs, 
carpets, other floor coverings, and lug- 
gage from 33% percent to 25 percent, 
and cuts the glassware quota from 40 to 
20 percent. It prohibits, after January 1, 
1942, the supply of toys containing more 
than 10 percent of metal by weight, goods 
whose metal content contains more than 
3744 percent by weight of gold, pottery 
and other shaped and fired clay prod- 
ucts, and domestic hollowware made 
wholly or partly of aluminum. 

The prohibited goods may be supplied 
in fulfillment of Government orders and 
export orders or under license by the 
Board of Trade. The Board has an- 
nounced that it will license the unre- 
stricted supply of unoramented china or 
earthenware tableware, and the supply 
of other pottery up to 20 percent of the 
base period values. 


Among goods whose quotas remain the 
same aS in the preceding 6-month re- 
striction period are the following: 50 per- 
cent for mattresses of all kinds, 3314 
percent for wicker furniture, and 25 per- 
cent for office and other furniture made 
wholly or mainly of metal, domestic 
lighting fixtures and cutlery, cameras 
and accessories, musical instruments, 
sporting goods, toys and household elec- 
trical appliances. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Quotas.—On January 24 the 
Uruguayan Export and Import Control 
granted an exchange quota to Brazil in 
free exchange amounting to $ U. S. 150,- 
000 for the purchase of cotton goods and 
Similar tertiles—and on January 16 a 
quota at the free rate amounting to 
$11,500 for the importation of raw tobacco 
from countries without quota. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Conditional Suspension of Fines on 
Shipping Documents——The imposition 
of fines normally imposed by Venezuelan 
customs procedure for irregularities in 
shipping documents will be suspended in 

442647—49-_-3 
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connection with merchandise shipments 
originating in New York when such ir- 
regularities arise from circumstances 
attributable to war conditions, according 
to a resolution published January 23, 
1942, by the Ministry of Finance. 





Brazil—Arsenal of Strategic 
Materials 


(Continued from p. 11) 


civilian consumption and thus release 
more vital chemicals for the manufacture 
of explosives. 


Strategic Uses for Cacao 


Cacao is native to Brazil, as well as 
other parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
In Mexico, natives at one time manu- 
factured a paste and, with the pulp, a re- 
freshing beverage was made to which 
they gave the name “chocolate.” Brazil- 
ians make use of the pulp which, when 
fermented, produces a winelike drink. 
After roasting, cacao seeds yield a number 
of solid pastes and powders commercially 
known as chocolate. Cocoa and chocolate 
include other ingredients such as sugar, 
and nearly always some arrowroot, sage, 
and Indian cinnamon or vanilla to add 
flavor. 


Cocoa butter also is extracted from 
cacao. Besides being a nourishing food 
and a stimulant, the seeds may be trans- 
formed into industrial products, as they 
contain 50 percent oleaginious substances. 
Cocoa butter has a wide application in 
numerous industries. The oil extracted 
pays for the cost of the product. Con- 
sequently, cacao plantations can with- 
stand temporary economic crises better 
than most other kinds of agricultural in- 
dustries. If the market price of cacao is 
unprofitable, the plantation itself may be 
abandoned for a period of years with- 
out damage, if the plants are kept well 
shaded. While this product has been ex- 
ploited to some extent, it still offers pos- 
sibilities of increasing imports to the 
United States. In 1939, 88,202 metric tons 
of cacao were shipped to the United 
States. 


Hides and Skins 


Brazil’s stockraising industry, with 
about 95,000,000 head of livestock, is the 
largest in the world. The United States 
imports almost the entire Brazilian out- 
put of goat skins, using them for the 
manufacture of kid leather. The United 
States also is the principal buyer of 
Brazilian hides in general. In 1937, ship- 
ments of hides and skins were valued at 
$26,500,000. In 1939, Brazil’s hide ex- 
ports to Uncle Sam amounted to 4,942 
metric tons. It is expected that with 
lost European sources of hides and in- 
creased United States requirements for 
military purposes this product will be 
absorbed from Brazil in even greater 
quantity. Brazil, with 47,000,000 head 
of cattle, exported a total of 66,129 metric 
tons of hides in 1937. 
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Wool 


Until a few years ago Brazil’s wool 
was exported to Uruguay where it was 
reclassified and exported to European 
countries. In 1937, Brazil produced 
18,000 metric tons of wool and exported 
2,902 metric tons. Total production of 
raw wool in Brazil averages 33,000,000 
pounds annually and about one-third 
of this amount is consumed in the domes- 
tic market. With trade lanes disrupted 
between the United States and Australia, 
it may be expected that Brazil’s wool 
production will be called upon to meet 
such shortages as may develop in the’ 
United States. 


Electric Potential’ 


Brazil is one of the richest countries 
in the world in potential hydraulic or 
water power. It has been estimated that 
the potential hydraulic power of Brazil 
is over 14,000,000 kilowatts, and only 
about 739,000 have been utilized. Ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the 
World Power Conference, Brazil ranks 
fourth in hydraulic power. Russia ranks 
first, with 58,000,000 kilowatts, the United 
States is second with 25,000,000 kilowatts, 
and Canada is third with 19,000,000 kilo- 
watts. Statistics are based on discharge 
during a low water season. 

The State of Minas Gerais has the 
largest number of hydroelectric power- 
houses with the State of Sao Paulo sec- 
ond and the State of Rio de Janeiro third. 
However, the State of Sao Paulo has the 
greatest amount of power harnessed. 

Brazil has one of the largest power- 
houses in the world, located at Cubatao, 
near Santos with a 308,000-horsepower 
installation. It is classified in eighth 
place according to world statistics on 
hydroelectric powerhouses. 

The great Iguazu Falls at the boundary 
of Brazil and Argentina is also part of 
the vast potential hydraulic power sup- 
ply. The Iguazu has the greatest simul- 
taneous water discharge of any body of 
falling water in the world—including 
Niagara Falls or Victoria Falls. 


Strategic Position 


With regard to hemisphere defense, 
Brazil also is one of the most important 
countries in South America. Strategi- 
cally, it is the key to offsense as well. 
Presidént Roosevelt has pointed out that 
from Dakar, on the West Coast of Africa, 
it is only 1,600 nautical miles—about 7 
hours’ flight for a modern bomber—to 
Natal, situated on the Atlantic coast line 
of Brazil. Consequently, Brazil is 
equally as valuable as an ally as it is for 
its supplies of strategic raw materials. 
Control of Natal and adjacent bases by 
a friend of the United States sets up an 
important hemisphere base of operations 
in the event Dakar is given up to the Axis 
by the Vichy-French, or military attacks 
are launched against any part of the 
Western Hemisphere from Dakar. 
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Automotive 
Products 


* Canapa—New motor vehicles and 
trailers have not been equipped with a 
spare tire and tube since December 15, 
1941, as the result of an order to manu- 
facturers by the Motor Vehicles Con- 
troller. 

Following the announcement of the 
ban on production of passenger automo- 
biles about April 1, 1942, when assembly 
of already fabricated parts is expected 
to be completed, and the announcement 
of the formation of a pool of passenger 
cars which will be rationed to essential 
users, the Motor Vehicles Controller an- 
nounced the appointment of a Motor 
Vehicle Manufacturers’ Advisory Com- 
mittee and a Motor Vehicle Dealers’ 
Advisory Committee. 


* Cotoms1a.—Upon the announcement 
that the factory price of 1942-model 
United States cars would be increased 
from $96 to $135 per unit, several local 
automobile dealers brought up the ques- 
tion of increased duty, and reported that 
in some cases import duty has been as- 
sessed on the basis of factory value of the 
automobile, with all inland freight in the 
United States, ocean freight from the 
United States to Colombian port, and 
handling charges between the factory 
and Colombian port added. 


In view of the fact that there was a 
decided possibility of increased ocean 
freights and that war-risk insurance 
was bound to be higher in addition to 
the increased factory prices, if duties 
were to be assessed on the c. i. f. value 
this might result in placing cars in a 
higher percentage bracket. 

Naturally this would cause a consid- 
erable increase in the retail price of 
United States cars in Colombia, and the 
matter was therefore referred to the 
Minister of Foreign Relations of Colom- 
bia for ruling. A ruling has now been 
received which reads as follows: 


In conformity with the provisions of the 
General Customs Regulations No. 141, of 
September 6, 1937, automobiles, as well as 
other merchandise originating in the United 
States and countries which have a most- 
favored-nation agreement with Colombia, 
are not subject to the application of the pro- 
visions of Article 2 of General Regulations 
No. 137, but to the provisions of Decree 1520 
of 1931—that is, that in such cases the duties 
chargeable for exportation, consular fees, 
maritime freight, and insurance shall not 
be considered as a part of the customs valua- 
tion of the foreign merchandise imported, 
the real value of which abroad, which shail 
be declared on the invoice for customs pur- 
poses, shall be that which it has at the place 
of origin at the time exportation is ef- 
fected, increased by the value of the con- 


tainers, receptacles, or packing, whatever 
their nature, and all other costs, such as 
packing and land freight or drayage to the 
docks for loading. According to the infor- 
mation requested by the Tribunal and ob- 
tained from the principal customs houses of 
the country—Barranquilla, Cartagena, Bue- 
naventura, Santa Marta, Cucuta, etc— 
strict compliance with this is being carried 
out. 


* Inp1a.—The extension of the war has 
decreased the resources available for the 
establishment of an automobile industry 
in India, according to a statement of the 
Secretary of State for India in London 
published in the British press. He adds 
that the matter has been most carefully 
considered—the conclusion being that 
any attempt to set up this industry now 
would divert both labor and machinery 
which are more urgently needed for the 
war. 


* IRELAND (Eire). —The total number of 
mechanically propelled vehicles of all 
classes licensed in August 1939 was 
73,813, showing an increase of 4,217 over 
August 1938. Current driving licenses 
totaled 99,662 in August 1939, an in- 
crease of 6,338. Registrations were 
highest in Dublin County, accredited 
with 13,103 private cars, 693 motorcycles, 
and 3,601 trucks. 

Registrations of motorcycles, which 
for some years had shown a steady de- 
cline, rose to 2,782 in 1939-40 compared 
with 2,724 in the preceding year. 

As regards registrations of new ve- 
hicles, the report states that the 10- 
horsepower car maintained its popular- 
ity during the year, the percentage being 
44.1 (represented by 3,297 vehicles) 
against 31.2 for the 8-horsepower car 
(2,336 vehicles), of the total number of 
private cars registered for the first time 
(7,480) in the year ended March 31, 
1940. The total private-car new regis- 
trations in 1938-9 was 8,383. Of the ve- 
hicles in other horsepower classes, the 
12-horsepower and 22-horsepower ve- 
hicles, numbering respectively 653 and 
376, appeared most in favor during the 
year 1939-40. 

The tota! number of vehicles regis- 
tered for the first time was 9,378, com- 
pared with 11,508 in 1938-39. The total 
number of vehicles eligible in the year 
1939-40 for assessment at the preferen- 
tial rate of duty for certain vehicles as- 
sembled in Eire was 879. 

Orders recently issued by the Irish 
Government authorize the following 
quotas for the importation of motor ve- 
hicles and parts into Eire during the 
calendar year 1942: 120 completely or 
substantially assembled motorcar chassis 
with bodies or body shells attached there- 
to; 60 completely or substantially as- 
sembled motorcar chassis without a body 
or body shell attached thereto; 60 car 
bodies or motorcar body shells (other- 


wise than attached to chassis) ; certain 
motorcar body parts to the number of 
10; and 12 motorcycles. The importa. 
tion of laminated springs and parts ang 
certain component parts thereof to the 
value of £1,000 between December j 
1941, and May 31, 1942, had been ay. 
thorized previously. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—Valentine & Carr 
Ltd., having had extensive experience of 
producer gas in industrial applications 
has now developed a plant for car use. 
according to the British press. This con. 
cern has recently marketed a single. 
wheel trailer model which is of particular 
interest from the point of view of carry. 
ing the plant. Usually, if the apparatus 
is not actually built on to the back of 
the car, the trailer employed has two 
wheels. 

The producer itself is of cross-draft 
type capable of operating on either the 
specially treated form of anthracite 
known as Progasite or low-temperature 
coke. The range afforded without re. 
fueling the hopper is between 100 and 
120 miles, according to the size of car, 
A large water tank is provided for cool- 
ing the tuyére—there being, it is under- 
stood, a sufficient supply for distances 
up to 400 miles without replenishment, 

Only two additional controls are in- 
volved, both consisting of Bowden-type 
hand levers carried from the steering 
column, one being for varying the air- 
gas ratio according to requirements, and 
the other enabling a gasoline “boost” 
to be given at any desired moment to 
deal with occasions such as a spurt of 
acceleration or to assist the car in climb- 
ing. 

There are no complicated change-over 
controls to operate. Assistance from 
gasoline can be obtained readily, and only 
a small quantity is consumed for the 
time being. This arrangement is of 
value for quickly taking the car up to its 
cruising speed, the gasoline then being 
cut off. 

A new producer gas unit has been 
introduced by the firm of Enness Senti- 
nel, Ltd., termed the Victory model, de- 
signed for assembling on a subframe 
ready to be attached to the vehicle, utiliz- 
ing the bumper brackets as supports, 
according to the British press. The idea 
behind this plant is that it shall be as 
complete as possible with all necessary 
parts to allow even an amateur mechanic 
to assemble it. 

Alternatively, the design is such as 
to allow garages to fit the plant easily. 

The Enness is a cross-draft system, and 
the plant in question is suitable for cars 
between 8 and 25 horsepower. A larger- 
hopper model is also available, however, 
for bigger cars. Beyond a gasoline tap 
operated from the driving seat, there is 
only an air control additional to the or- 
dinary controls, and from the normal 
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foot accelerator the car may be driven 
on gasoline, gas, or a mixture of both. 
It is also possible for a trailer to be 
employed. , 

The main intention is to provide a 
standardized plant to allow a wide range 
of vehicles to be readily equipped at lower 
cost than is general in the case of these 

s. 

Teme British press states that there are 
two car models of the Bellay producer 
gas unit, known as the P. C. 1, suitable 
for cars of from 10- to 12-horsepower, 
and the P. C. 2 for cars from 14-horse- 
power up. It is intended to be fitted 
actually on the vehicle. 

The general arrangement differs from 
producer gas plants hitherto generally 
encountered, in the fact that the hopper 
and filters and water tank for cooling 
the tuyére are of rectangular section as 
opposed to circular—the former being a 
shape that has much to commend it as 
regards compactness and saving of 
space. 

The Bellay is a cross-draft system, 
based in principle upon a Belgian design 
which was in being some appreciable 
time before the war. There were, of 
course, a considerable number of well- 
developed Continental systems at a time 
when little attention had been paid to 
producer gas in Britain. Improvements 
have been incorporated as the result of 
experience, with particular reference to 
car use. 

The principle has been established in 
Britain that all motor-vehicle and 
trailer manufacturers shall be eligible 
to receive general licenses for the export 
of spare parts for their respective prod- 
ucts, according to the British press. 

The form of general license now pro- 
vides that such spare parts may be dis- 
patched, without restriction, to all 
British destinations, as well as to many 
allied and foreign countries, including 
the chief markets of South America. 

Persons carrying on a business en- 
gaged in purchasing and selling tools for 
the repair of motor vehicles are re- 
quired to furnish a return, if so re- 
quested, concerning the status of their 
stocks, and of all disposals of such stocks 
within any specified period, by a Minis- 
try of War Transport order dated No- 
vember 28, 1941. 


* VENEZUELA—As the maximum sale 
price for replacement parts and acces- 
sories for automotive vehicles, the prices 
in force as of December 1, 1941, have 
been fixed by the National Price Control 
Board. These regulations are embodied 
in a resolution promulgated by the Na- 
tional Price Control Board on January 
24, 1942, and were in effect as of January 
25, 1942. 


Beverages 


* British West InpIEs.—The estimated 
Jamaican production of rum in the 1941- 
42 season is 18,500 puncheons of 110 im- 
Perial gallons each, compared with 
16,215 puncheons in the 1940-41 season, 
in consequence of heavier demand in 
Great Britain. The increased demand 
In Great Britain is to replenish stocks 
damaged by bombings. (This is a cor- 
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rection of the item published in Forricn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 31, 1942.) 


Chemicals 


* CHILE.—From 15 to 20 percent of the 
tartaric acid supply of Chile formerly 
came from the United States. Chile 
now produces tartaric acid, and none 
was imported during the first 9 months 
of 1941, though 3,000 pounds were im- 
ported in 1940, and 23,000 pounds in 
1939. 

Chile has recently become an impor- 
tant source for United States require- 
ments of argols and wine lees and cal- 
cium tartrate. 


* GoLtp Coast—Imports of chemicals 
into the Gold Coast were valued at 
$275,000 during the first 8 months of 
1941, compared with $288,700 in the cor- 
responding period of 1940. 


* InpIA.—Approximately 90 percent of 
the current consumption of chromium 
compounds—potassium bichromate, so- 
dium bichromate, and chrome alum—is 
in the textile industry, the remainder 
being Consumed by a number of impor- 
tant industries such as in the manufac- 
ture of matches, paints, and medicines, 
and in tanning. 

Certain restrictions on the use of 
these chromium compounds were im- 
posed in October 1941. In the textile 
industry the order prohibits the use of 
chrome compounds except in the manu- 
facture of goods to the orders of the Cen- 
tral Government. In other industries 
there is no prohibition on use, but no 
person shall sell or otherwise dispose of 
chromium compounds except on pre- 
sentation by the purchaser or other re- 
cipient of a license in the prescribed 
form. 

Because of the large consumption of 
hydrochloric and sulfuric acids in the 
operation of their textile and other mills, 
the Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co., 
Ltd., Delhi, India, proposes to erect a 
plant for the manufacture of these acids. 
It is understood that the company also 
is making efforts to produce other chem- 
icals required in their mills. 


* New ZEALAND.—Lactic or phosphoric 
acid may now be used in New Zealand 
to a limited extent to replace citric or 
tartaric acid, it is reported. A recent 
amendment to the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Regulations included the provi- 
sion that citric or tartaric acid may be 
used in the preparation of any food, so 
long as this regulation remains in force 
and that not more than 50 percent of 
such citric or tartaric acid may be re- 
placed by an equivalent quantity of lac- 
tic or phosphoric acid. 


* Peru.—Imports of borax into Peru 
have been expanding during the past 
few years, primarily as a result of larger 
demand from gold mining and the local 
glass industry, the chief consumers of 
the commodity. Formerly the United 
Kingdom and the United States were 
the main suppliers of borax, Britain fur- 
nishing by far the largest share until 
1940, when the United States was the 
leading supplier. 
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Imports of borax into Peru have been 
as follows: In 1936, 19 metric tons; 1937, 
32 tons; 1938, 37 tons; 1939, 28 tons; 1940, 
43 tons; first 9 months of 1941, 42 tons. 
Since there has been no production of 
borax in Peru during these years, 
imports represent consumption. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—From January 1, 
1942, the strength and prices, both whole- 
sale and retail, of saccharin and dulcin 
(p-phenetylcarbamide) powders are put 
under control in the United Kingdom. 
As from February 1, 1942, the manufac- 
ture of saccharin and dulcin solutions, 
except for pharmaceutical uses, is 
prohibited. 

An Association of Importer-Distribu- 
tors of Arsenic is being formed in the 
United Kingdom to handle the distribu- 
tion of all supplies of this material. The 
term “importer-distributor” is defined as 
a person who purchased arsenic from an 
Oversea source of supply and distributed 
arsenic, either directly or indirectly to 
consumers. Any person who carried out 
both these functions in any part of the 
period from January 1, 1938, to June 30, 
1941, is eligible for membership in the 
association. Supplies will be allotted for 
distribution on a quota basis. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—No official forecast of the 
1942-43 coffee crop had been made as 
of January 15. Local observers in close 
contact with conditions in the interior 
believe that the yield will be almost twice 
that of 1941-42, or somewhat more than 
7,000,000 bags. Stocks at the chief Bra- 
zilian coffee ports are given below: 

















Date Santos Rio Victoria 
Bags! Bags! Bags! 
Dec. 31, 1941_...._| 1,357,459 343, 110 184, 293 
Nov. 30, 1941-._-- 340, 009 323, 494 245, 601 
Dee. 31, 1940__.._- 1, 739, 046 564, 021 127, 658 
1 Of 60 kilograms. 


Exports have been as follows (Bra- 
zilian figures) : 





Date Santos Rio Victoria 








Bags Bags Bags 








Dec. 1-31, 1941___- 690,070 | 134, 428 70, 425 
Nov. 1-30, 1941. _- 636,192 | 144,790 48, 525 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1941_ _|2, 849, 197 713, 405 244, 185 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1940 ee 124,728 | 879,728 260, 674 





* Dominican REpPUBLIC.—The following 
table gives average exports of coffee for 
the period 1931-40 and the figures for 
1940 and 1941 (Dominican figures) : 














ten eae | ex- 
— : . fs port value 
Period Kilograms} Value per 60-kilo- 
gram bag 
1931-40 average ___| 9, 747,399 |$1, 463, 530 $9. 00 
. eae 8, 567, 178 769, 975 | 5. 39 
) ere =i re 1, 473, 229 | 7.30 
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Shipments during January to May of 
1941, amounting to approximately 100,- 
000 bags, were to fill the Dominican por- 
tion of the 1939-40 Inter-American Cof- 
fee Agreement quota, while shipments 
during the rest of 1941, amounting to 
approximately another 100,000 bags, 
were for application to the 1941-42 
quota. Thus the quota for a year anda 
half was shipped in 1 year. About 90 
percent of these shipments went to the 
United States, and as a consequence it 
was estimated on January 1, 1942, that 
not more than about 25,000 bags of the 
1941-42 local quota remained to be filled. 
Merchants reported that the greater 
part of these 25,000 bags were shipped 
during the first 3 weeks of January, and 
that coffee shipments to the United 
States to fill the present quota would 
therefore cease early in February. As a 
result, the 1941 coffee export figures 
show abnormally large shipments which 
merchants state cannot be duplicated in 
1942—-since the chief buyer, the United 
States, obviously took during the last 
months of 1941 the greater part of the 
stocks which ordinarily would be ex- 
ported during the first months of 1942. 

The main reason for this extremely 
rapid filling of the 1941-42 quota is the 
fact that not only did the Dominican 
coffee harvest begin early this winter 
but it is also unusually large in volume. 
The southern and southwestern regions, 
where the best quality and greatest 
quantity of coffee are actually produced, 
were beginning their harvest toward the 
end of January. Since the export mar- 
ket is nearly filled, it is estimated that 
approximately 125,000 bags produced in 
this area will find few buyers regardless 
of price. However, some of this surplus 
will be disposed of to a few merchants 
who are willing to buy the better grades 
of coffee now for the 1942-43 quota 
which will go into effect in October 1942. 

Recent Government regulations im- 
posing strict rules for the gathering and 
preparation of coffee are admitted to be 
having a good effect. Although these 
regulations have not cut down the vol- 
ume of production, the resulting better 
quality is receiving higher prices. 

By reason of the continued stability 
of cacao prices on the New York market, 
there are no new developments in prices 
paid to cacao producers in the Domini- 
can Republic. 

Movement of the cacao crop being har- 
vested toward the end of January was 
slow, owing to lack of rain, considerably 
retarding the ripening of the pods. A 
substantial volume of monthly shipments 
has, however, been maintained. During 
the last quarter of 1941 over 1,000,000 
more kilograms of cacao were exported 
than in the same period in 1940. The 
export position of the Dominican cacao 
industry in comparison with 1940, and 
with the average for 1931-40, inclusive, 
is shown below: 








| 
| | Declared 

we | on r | export val- 
Period Kilograms Value ue per 100 

| kilograms 
1931-40 average__.| 23, 133,133 | $1, 760, 561 | $7. 62 
aa laadimebensniencipentmnnal 23,017,570 | 1,617, 104 | 7.12 

i ictecid 


| 19, 287, 241 2, 249, 679 11. 66 
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* Hartr.—Coffee shipments were abnor- 
mally high, both in quantity and value, 
during the first quarter of the coffee 
quota year October 1, 1941, to September 
30, 1942, totaling 165,654 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams (Haitian figures). This compares 
with shipments of 78,955 bags for the 
first quarter of the 1940-41 quota year, 
and of 89,403 bags for the same period 
of the 1939-40 year. 

It should be noted that 47,505 bags 
of coffee chargeable to the 1941-42 coffee 
quota were shipped prior to October 1, 
1941—to utilize shipping space available 
at that time. Thus, shipments charge- 
able to the current coffee quota year 
were actually 213,159 bags for the first 
quarter of the year. 

The increase in both the quantity and 
value of the coffee exports during the 
first quarter of this fiscal year may be 
attributed to the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement which has permitted higher 
prices to be paid for Haitian coffee 
shipped to the United States. 

The Inter-American Coffee Board has 
fixed Haiti’s quota for the coffee quota 
year 1941-42 for the United States mar- 
ket at 305,083 bags of 60 kilograms, or a 
total of 18,305,000 kilograms. Report- 
edly the unfilled portion of the quota has 
been already purchased from the grower. 

The coffee crop for the 1941-42 year is 
estimated at approximately 30,000,000 
kilograms of exportable coffees, as com- 
pared with estimates in January 1941 for 
the last crop ranging from 20,000,000 to 
24,000,000 kilograms. 

The carry-over from the 1940-41 cof- 
fee quota year was estimated at about 
8,000,000 to 9,000,000 kilograms, and 
there may be available for export dur- 
ing the current coffee year about 38,000,- 
000 to 39,000,000 kilograms of coffee. 

During the past coffee year, 2,037,762 
kilograms were exported to Canada and 
about 63,000 kilograms to other destina- 
tions. It may be reasonable to assume 
that these same amounts may be mar- 
keted in Canada and countries other 
than the United States during the cur- 
rent coffee year. Thus, it might be an- 
ticipated that 20,500,000 kilograms of 
Haitian coffee will be exported during 
the current year, leaving a surplus of 
18,000,000 kilograms or about 300,000 
bags of 60 kilograms. 


* KenyA—The coffee outlook for the 
year July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942, is ex- 
tremely bright because of the decision 
of the British Ministry of Food to pur- 
chase 6,500 tons of coffee during this 
period. Of the total estimated 1941-42 
Kenya crop of 16,000 tons, all but 2,000 
had been sold by mid-December 1941. 
It is also understood that the British 
Ministry of Food is buying 500 tons of 
coffee from Tanganyika and a similar 
amount from Uganda. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—As regards both 
quantity and price, the new tea purchase 
contracts for 1942 for India and Nether- 
lands Indies teas show little change from 
those for 1941, according to the “Man- 
chester Guardian.” The total from In- 
dia is 280,000,000 pounds, against 272,- 
000,000 pounds originally arranged for 
1941 plus a supplementary contract for 
11,000,000 pounds in the autumn—of 


February 21, 1949 


which only a part is believed to have 
been delivered. The price is again 1q 4 
pound over the average for the year. 
1937, 1938, and 1939. From the Nether. 
lands Indies the Ministry of Foog 
again contracted to purchase 48,000,009 
pounds at 10d. a pound. This price hay 
been criticized on the ground that jt 
makes no allowance for the higher prig 
ruling on the Batavia market within re. 
cent months. But the higher Easter, 
prices have afforded no real guide to the 
world price of tea; they have applieg 
only to the surplus tea available after g 
large proportion of the crops had been 
sold to the Ministry of Food. The ef. 
fect, on the tea trade, of the war now 
raging in the East cannot be exactly 
determined. 

The Ceylon contract has not been 
finally settled, states the London Times 
The quantity—148,000,000 pounds—s 
3,000,000 pounds bigger than the 194 
deliveries. The remaining contracts 
though they are not finally agreed upon, 
are 24,000,000 pounds from British Rag 
Africa and 1,000,000 pounds from Mg. 
laya and China. The combined total 
501,000,000 pounds, compares with 505. 
000,000 pounds for 1941, including the 
—— 11,000,000 pounds from 
ndia. 


Fish and Products 


* ARGENTINA——An almost fabulous fish 
which grunts like a pig and has no Scales 
may become a staple item in the Argen. 
tine diet as a result of the war. Salteg 
cod, which until the war was imported 
from Norway, is no longer available, By 
the Ministry of Agriculture believes its 
place may be taken by this strange shark. 
sized fish known in Argentina as the mv. 
Sical fish, the elephant fish, or, if one 
prefers, the rooster fish. 


Fruits, Vegetables, and Nuts 


* ARGENTINA.—With the packing season 
for Williams pears coming to a close at 
the end of January, the shortness of the 
crop is definitely established. The pack 
is small and the packing season accord- 
ingly short. The crop of Williams in 
both the Rio Negro Valley and the Men- 
doza district is reported exceptionally 
small. 

The crop, it is said, will grade low. 
One company is not packing an Extm 
Fancy grade of Williams in the Rio Negro 
Valley—only Fancy and “a Good Choice 
for export.” The Mendoza crop wil 
probably grade 80 percent Choice. The 
low grade is attributed to frost injury 
bringing about much misshapen frutt. 
Shippers have been successful in obtain- 
ing from the Government permission to 
ship Choice grade of fruit to Brazil, and 
it is hoped that a similar authorization 
will be given for the shipment of Choice 
grade to the United States. 


* CanapA.—Canadian apples held in cold 
and common storage, including stocks 
held by commercial growers, were 430- 
727 barrels, 830,918 boxes, and 207,1% 
bushels in other containers on Janualy 
1, 1942. Converting all containers t 
bushels, the combined figures were 2° 
330,297 bushels, compared with 4,955,610 
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els at January 1, 1941. The appar- 

ent net “out-of-storage” movement was 
1,600,000 bushels. Canadian pears in 
eld and common storage, including 
those in the hands of commercial grow- 
ers, amounted to 13,079 bushels on Jan- 
yary 1, 1942. In addition, there were 
3724 bushels of imported on hand. 

Potato holdings amounted to 158,634 
tons, a decrease from December 1, 1941, 
of 48,000 tons. There were also 120 
tons of imported potatoes on hand. 

Onion stocks were reported as 11,756 
tons, compared with 12,960 tons on Jan- 
yary 1, 1941. In addition there were 35 
tons of imported onions. 

There were 88,837 crates of Canadian 
celery and 3,071 crates of imported on 
hand on January 1, 1942. 


* IraN.—Production of raisins for 1941 
js estimated at about 30,000 metric tons. 

Iranian customs statistics show that 
Germany was by far the greatest im- 
porter of Iranian raisins in the year 
ended March 20, 1941. With the elimi- 
nation of Germany from this market, 
there is now no appreciable demand 
from other sources, and stocks are large. 
On the basis of incomplete data, stocks 
in mid-December were estimated at not 
jess than 20,000 metric tons. 

The export market for raisins has been 
uncertain since the latter part of August 
1941. However, the shortage of sugar in 
Iran has caused the villagers in many 
districts to take raisins instead of sugar 
with their tea, and in this manner a 
greater local demand for raisins has been 
created. 

In the 4 months ended July 22, 1941, 
exports of raisins amounted to 9,081,578 
kilograms, of which 5,035,125 went to 
the Soviet Union, 3,923,871 to Germany, 
and the remainder to Egypt, Iraq, and 
Palestine (Iranian figures). 

Iran’s production of almonds in 1941 
was small, and, though no accurate fig- 
ures are available, exporters estimate it 
at about 3,000 metric tons. The ratio 
between shelled and unshelled almonds 
is4to 1. The foregoing estimate there- 
fore indicates production of 2,400 tons of 
shelled almonds and 600 tons of unshelled 
almonds. Normally about 40 percent of 
the crop is locally consumed, but for 1941 
it was assumed that the reduced yield and 
consequent high domestic prices reduced 
local consumption to about one-third of 
the total crop. 

Stocks are low in consequence of rela- 
tively heavy shipments to India, and only 
small quantities remain in the hands of 
producers and middlemen. 

Exports of unshelled almonds in the 
4months ended July 22, 1941, amounted 
to 322,616 kilograms, all to India (Iranian 
figures). Exports of shelled almonds in 
this period amounted to 1,447,378 kilo- 
gfams, of which 605,585 went to the 
Soviet Union, 195,121 to the United 
States, 195,618 to Switzerland, and 305,- 
913 to British India. Germany, Sweden, 
Great Britain, Iraq, and Oman also 
Teceived small quantities. 


* Mexico.—Farmers in the northwestern 
Section of Mexico may be granted Gov- 
ffnment subsidies for growing tomatoes 
and other products for shipment to the 
United States. Such products now are 
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practically exempt from the 12 percent 
ad valorem export tax. 


Grain and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—The sale of 160,000 metric 
tons of wheat to Spain was approved by 
a decree of January 12, 1942. Delivery 
of the wheat will be made during a 
period of 4 months beginning January 7. 
The sale price of the wheat is placed at 
6.90 pesos per metric quintal, delivered 
on railway car in the port of Buenos 
Aires. 


* Inp1a.—The first all-India rice fore- 
cast for 1941-42 places the total area 
sown at 66,353,000 acres, or an increase 
of 1 percent over the 65,859,000 acres 
for the corresponding revised estimates 
of 1940-41. This forecast is based on 
reports furnished by Provinces and 
States, comprising a little more than 96 
percent of the total rice area in India. 


* Mexico.—The official rice crop fore- 
cast for 1940-41 is 110,000 metric tons, 
compared with a production of 106,600 
metric tons in 1939-40 and the 1933-34 
to 1937-38 average of 76,000. 


Meats and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—The hog situation in Ar- 
gentina at the end of January was fea- 
tured by record receipts, abnormally high 
average weights, extremely profitable 
feeding operations in view of the con- 
tinued low prices of corn, and prospects 
for record hog receipts in 1942. A con- 
tract for shipments of frozen boneless 
pork to Britain, 40,000 metric tons dur- 
ing the 12-month period to end Sep- 
tember 30, 1942, has provided the in- 
dustry with the largest export outlet that 
it has ever possessed. This, combined 
with extremely low corn prices resulting 
from the lack of export outlets, has 
brought about exceptionally profitable 
feeding operations. 

Receipts at the packing plants and the 
Municipal Liniers Market in December 
were 127,500 head—largest receipts on 
record for that month. Receipts for the 
year, of 1,405,700 head, compare with 
906,300 head in 1940. The largest pre- 
vious annual receipts were 1,350,023 head 
in 1937. There is no tendency toward a 
decline in the receipts by reason of the 
interest during the past 2 years in se- 
curing breeding stock. Packers are of 
the opinion that the trend of receipts 
will continue upward and that during 
1942 the receipts may be as much as 
2,000,000 head. 


Because of the low price of corn, hogs 
continue to be fed to heavy weights. An 
average weight during recent weeks for 
one packing plant has been 115 kilo- 
grams, representing a range of 90 to 150 
kilograms in individual weights and 
averaging 25 kilograms higher than the 
usual average. At the end of January 
the receipts of heavy hogs were begin- 
ning to create a problem as to their dis- 
posal in the local market. 

The following table shows exports of 


leading pork products in the past 3 years 
(Argentine figures) : 
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Item 1939 1940 1941 

Metrie Metric Metric 

tons tons tons 
Chilled pork__..-.-..-- 12 9 4 
Frozen pork -------- » 292 1, 546 30, 971 
Salted pork_......-.--- 1, 874 506 649 
Pork products_--..--.-- 4, 657 905 1, 446 
TRS cites cadaed 3, 894 2, 689 8, 471 





* Brazit.—The Brazilian Government 
reportedly has contracted for the sale to 
the British Government of 69,000 tons 
of canned beef. The prices arranged for 
this beef are notably higher (about 26 
percent) than those offered by Great 
Britain in 1941. The f. o. b. prices estab- 
lished in the new contract are as follows: 





yun ome For 12 cans of 


Item 
ounces each 6 pounds each 








First quality... .....2. | 7s. 4d. 


£2 13s. 9d. 
Second quality 6s. 10d. 


£2 lls. 6d. 





The new agreement with Britain con- 
stitutes the biggest contract for canned- 
meat exportation that Brazil has ever 
closed. Although Britain has for a long 
time been a good customer for frozen 
meat, most of the exports of canned meat 
up to 1939 had been going to the United 
States. 

Of a total exportation of 34,361 tons 
in 1939, the United States received 21,876 
tons and Britain 10,710 tons (Brazilian 
figures). 

In 1940 England began taking a keen 
interest in Brazilian canned meat, pur- 
chasing in that year 35,781 tons out of 
total exports of 46,370 tons. Exports to 
the United States decreased in the same 
year to 8,357 tons. The British market 
became particularly interesting because 
of the prices paid there. A kilogram of 
canned meat exported to England paid 
5 milreis, compared with 3$250 for a kilo- 
gram sold in the United States. 

In the first 9 months of 1941, total 
exports of canned meat rose to about 
50,000 tons, and for the entire year they 
probably amounted to 60,000 tons. 


* IRELAND (Eire).—Exports of canned 
meat to the United Kingdom were re- 
sumed on December 13, 1941. About 9,- 
000,000 1-pound cans of meat were said 
to be ready for export to Britain, and 
shipment of the entire lot was expected 
to be completed by December 31. The 
resumption of exports of canned meat, 
mainly canned steak, followed an ar- 
rangement with the British Ministry of 
Food for removal of the temporary ban 
on Irish canned meat, which had been in 
existence for nearly 4 weeks. About 
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eight Irish factories are engaged in pro- 
ducing canned meats for export. 


Spices and Related Products 


* FRENCH OcEANIA.—Exports of vanilla 
beans from French Oceania during the 
quarter ended September 30, 1941, 
amounted to 32,870 kilograms, compared 
with 34,053 in the corresponding quarter 
of 1940 (French figures). 

The following table gives the countries 
of destination of vanilla beans exported 
during the third quarters of 1940 and 
1941: 





Third quarter 





Destination 
1940 1941 


Kilograms Kilograms 





os atin 061 | 26, 103 
a” aa ae 3, 267 | 3, 230 
Oe, oy, 308 | 1, 681 
. aes selenite accel 417 1, 288 
Other countries - - ENS | all 568 

ge SRE ee: 32, 870 


34, 053 | 





On September 30, 1941, approximately 
40 tons of vanilla were awaiting ship- 
ment in Papeete (island of Tahiti), 
most of which was expected to be shipped 
before the end of December. Local mer- 
chants stated that there had been a 
marked increase in the demand from 
Australia, and they expected that about 
40 percent of the stock on hand would 
be sold there. 

Local growers estimate that the first 
1942 cutting of vanilla beans will yield 
from 30 to 40 percent per hectare less 
than normal, because of dry weather 
that prevailed in the colony during the 
summer and fall of 1941. The shortage 
will be, to some extent, made up by new 
plantations producing for the first time. 


Sugars and Products 


* Buicarra—The sugar situation in 
Bulgaria last fall, according to available 
official data, is as follows: 








Actual — 
j Estimates, 
Item | figures, 1941-42 
1940-41 
Metric tons | Metric tons 
Initial stock on Sept. 1 3, 000 | 12, 000 
ii 40, 000 50, 000 
7 See a 20, 000 15, 000 
Consumption --.-..-..--- 51, 000 65, 000 
Se Se, ne 
Final stock on Aug. 31. 12, 000 | 12, 000 





Sugar consumption in Bulgaria has 
gradually increased from 31,000 metric 
tons in 1939 and 35,000 in 1940 to 51,000 
tons in 1941 and expected consumption 
of 65,000 tons for the period September 
1, 1941, to August 31, 1942. The con- 
sumption of 65,000 metric tons of sugar, 
however, is estimated for Bulgaria in- 
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cluding the newly occupied territories of 
Thrace and Macedonia. 


* DomINIcAN ReEpPuBLIC—Total sugar 
production for December 1941 amounted 
to 3,702 metric tons. Production figures 
for Central Amistad represent the com- 
pletion of its grinding operations for the 
1940-41 season, while the production fig- 
ures for Central Santa Fe represent the 
commencement of grinding operations 
for the 1941-42 season. All other produc- 
tion figures are adjustments of sugar in- 
ventories as per actual count of bags pro- 
duced. 

The remaining 12 mills were expected 
to start grinding during January 1942, 
and all but two had actually begun by 
January 26. As a result, an estimated 
75,000 metric tons of sugar will be pro- 
duced each month for the next 5 or 6 
months. 

Sugar prices continue to improve and 
are now quoted at $2.49 per 100 pounds 
f. o. b. Dominican ports. 


* Ecypt—tThe following figures cover 
the sugar season ended October 31, 1941, 
and estimates for the season starting No- 
vember 1, 1941: 





Item Raw | Refined 











sugar sugar 
FINAL FIGURES, SEASON STARTING | 
NOV. 1, 1940 | 
| Tons Tons 
Stocks on Nov. 1, 1940 55, 060 | 12, 341 
Production during 1940-41 175, 267 
Imports 10, 150 | 
| 240, 477 | 
Less sugar destroyed by fire 1,431 
| 239, 046 
Raw sugar refined 198, 380 
Production of refined sugar 196, 309 
40, 666 208, 650 
Consumption in Egypt 516 133, 420 
Exports-_-_- | 66, 261 
Total |........-.] 199,681 
| — 
Stocks on Oct. 31, 1941 | 40, 150 | 8, 969 
ESTIMATED FIGURES, SEASON | 
STARTING NOV. 1, 1941 
Stocks on Nov. 1, 1941 | 40,150 | 8, 969 
Production during 1941-42season _| 170,000 | 
A 4, 000 
|} 214,150 
Raw sugar refined 180, 000 
Production of refined sugar 178, 000 
| 34,150 | 186, 969 
Consumption in Egypt | 1, 000 139, 000 
Exports (1) 40, 000 
Total. _. | 179,000 
Stocks on Oct. 31, 1942. - 33, 150 | 7, 969 
1 Not available. 


* IRAN.—Loaf-sugar production 
amounted to 24,214,516 kilograms and 
granulated sugar 11,419,629 kilograms in 
the year ended March 21, 1941. This 
compares with 21,407,928 kilograms of 
loaf sugar and 4,039,504 of granulated 
produced in the preceding year. 


* IRELAND (ErIrRE).—More than 1,500 tons 
of clean and dried sugar-beat seed re- 
portedly were produced in Eire in 1941. 
The germinating capacity is said to com- 
pare favorably with that of the seed for- 
merly imported from the Continent. An 
average yield of about 1 ton per acre was 
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reported. Sugar-beet seed was prody 
on a commercial scale for the first, time 
in 1941. 


Iron and Steel 


* Brazi_.—Certain percentages of syp. 
stitutes for tin plate for packaging of g 
variety of products sold on the Brazilian 
market has been decreed by the Brazilian 
Government. The products involy, 
and the percentages of substitution are 
enumerated in the decree. 


* Inp1A.—The supply Of scrap, which cop. 
stitutes the raw material for rerolling 
mills, is hardly sufficient for norma] op- 
erations. The Indian Government has 
warned that in the event of a shortage 
special measures will be taken to regulate 
the supply to rerolling mills and other 
users, and that consideration will not 
be shown to mills which have come into 
operation subsequent to August 31, 194]. 
This warning was prompted by reports 
that a number of new rerolling mils 
were being planned because of the steg| 
shortage in India. 

One of the many and varied engage. 
ments undertaken by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works in defense production for 
the Government is the manufacture of 
tools. The company is reported to be 
currently producing 50,000 tools of vari- 
ous types monthly for the army. 

The Mysore Iron and Steel Works at 
Bhadravati has completed plans to pro- 
duce baling bands. This plant reportedly 
has placed an order for a strip mill in 
England for this purpose. Baling bands 
are not now produced in India. Stocks 
of the bands and ties are said to be 
running low, and the attention of con- 
suming industries has been called to the 
possibility of a severe shortage. 


Leather and 
Products 


* Pervu.—Production of raw hides and 
skins in Peru during December 1941 
amounted to approximately 15,000 cattle 
hides, 120,000 sheep skins, and 17,000 
goat and kid skins. The production fig- 
ures for the year 1941 were 260,000, 
1,440,000, and 767,000 skins, respectively. 

Exports of hides and skins were ap- 
proximately as follows during December 
1941: Cattle hides, wet-salted, none; dry- 
cured, 5,045, dry-salted, 285, total 5,330. 
For the year 1941, hide exports amounted 
to 7,682, 33,782, and 30,813, respectively, 
a total of 72,277. Exports of sheep skins 
totaled 85,914 in December (400,740 for 
the year 1941), and goat and kid skins 
71,097 in December (728,082 during 
1941). Exports of raw hides and skins 
to the United States during December 
and the year 1941 were as follows: Cattle 
hides, wet-salted, none in December, 
128,982 kilograms for the year 194l; 
cattle hides, dry-cured, 60,543 kilograms 
during December, 405,402 during the year 
1941; cattle hides, dry-salted, 4,000 kilo- 
grams during December, 349,863 for the 
year 1941; sheep skins (slats), 42,957 
kilograms during December, 200,370 dur- 
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the year 1941; goats and kid skins, 
5,171 kilograms during December, 595,- 
go0 in the year 1941. 
The apparent stocks of cattle hides, as 
January 1, 1942, numbered approxi- 
mately 26,920 pieces; sheep skins, 2,214,- 
500 pieces—no goat and kid skins. 


Lumber and 
Products 


+ CanapA.—A continuing demand for 
jmber to fill wartime requirements is 
anticipated from the United States. The 
Timber Control has appealed to the lum- 
yer industry to produce a maximum 
quantity of lumber during 1942, since it 
is expected that large quantities of lum- 
per will be required for normal uses and 
4s a Substitute for other materials. For- 
est-felling camps in all seasonal produc- 
ing areas have been asked to keep in 
operation to the latest possible date. 


* SWITZERLAND.—Wood is being used for 
the production of artificial wool in 
switzerland. Production of wool from 
wood now totals 30 tons daily. Indus- 
trialists believe that the industry, once 
established, will continue after the war. 


* TuRKEY.—Stocks of fir and pitch-pine 
timber in Istanbul and Ankara have been 
requisitioned by the Government in ac- 
cordance with an emergency measure 
passed November 27, 1941, by the Coun- 
di] of Ministers. All persons and legal 
entities engaged in the timber trade were 
requested to submit a declaration within 
5 days from publication of the decree 
(December 5, 1941) showing the quan- 
tity, dimensions, and quality of fir and 
pitch-pine lumber in stock. The Govern- 
ment is to purchase the timber at its 
proper value, the price to be fixed by the 
local Price Control Commissions. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


* Botivia—The general lack of interest 
in the Bolivian market that is being 
shown by American exporters of drugs 
and pharmaceutical supplies is encour- 
aging continued purchases of German 
products of this nature. 

Supplies in Bolivia of German drugs 
and pharmaceutical products have been 
adequate to supply the market ever since 
the war began; in some cases these sup- 
plies are known to have come from Ger- 
many via L. A. T. I. (Italian trans-Atlan- 
tic air line), and in other cases they 
have been shipped from factories in Ar- 
gentina and in Chile. Products of cer- 
tain German firms have long been known 
in Bolivia and are in most cases pre- 
stibed by practicing physicians; and 
purchases will continue as long as Ger- 
man supplies are available and as long 
& there are no American products to 
replace them. 


* CanapA—In the pharmaceutical and 
cosmetics industry, definite limitations 
have been announced as to the introduc- 
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tion of new products. Manufacturers of 
pharmaceuticals, proprietary medicines, 
toilet goods, surgical dressings, physi- 
cians’ and dentists’ supplies have been 
told that the Price Control Administra- 
tion is opposed to the putting on the 
market of new products for the duration 
of the war except in cases where the 
health or general welfare of the people 
will be conserved by so doing. 

New preparations or items which are 
only a slight modification of former ones 
are discouraged, and all new packagings 
or products, before being put on the mar- 
ket, must be submitted to the Retail 
Trade Administrator for approval and 
the fixing of a resale price. 

These orders, it is expected, will facili- 
tate greatly the problem of guarding 
against violations of the price ceiling, as 
well as effect economies enabling manu- 
facturers to keep their costs stable. 


* Mexico.—A further increase of 50 per- 
cent on medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations was made on January first, 
making a general price increase of more 
than 200 percent on these products since 
1939. 


* New ZEALAND.—An intensive drive is 
again being made this year for collec- 
tion of ergot for medical purposes. 
Supplies of ergot will be sent to Britain, 
as other sources have been inaccessible 
since the war began. In New Zealand 
ergot is collected from diseased seeds of 
tall fiscue and marram grass, mostly by 
patriotic groups of Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, and the like. 


Motion Pictures 


* Ext Satvapor.—A flat 5 percent tax on 
the gross income of motion-picture pro- 
ducers, distributors, or vendors of mov- 
ing-picture films shown in El Salvador 
has been established by legislative de- 
cree. This tax is levied on the gross in- 
come of such person or firms, and it will 
be calculated and collected at the 
source—that is, on the basis of a daily 
checking of box-office receipts. 


* NEw ZEALAND.—There are 572 motion- 
picture theaters in New Zealand, with a 
seating capacity of 271,535. Attendance 
during the 1940—41 season is given as 19 
per person of the population, or 31,491,- 
811 paid admissions, compared with 
31,171,130 during the 1939-40 season. 


Nonferrous Metals 


* CaNADA—The value of the mineral 
output of the Province of Manitoba in 
1941 is estimated at $17,500,000, a slight 
decrease compared with the value of the 
1940 production of $17,829,000. 

In 1941, the Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting Co., largest zinc operator in the 
Province, completed the sinking of a main 
shaft and the installation of machinery 
capable of hoisting ore from a depth of 
4,500 feet at the rate of 6,000 tons daily. 
The enlarged zinc plant is already operat- 
ing on that scale (pre-war production 
was at the rate of about 4,500 tons daily). 
A pilot plant has been opened to recover 
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metals from the zinc residue piles that 
have been accumulated since 1930. It is 
estimated that these piles contain close 
to 300,000 tons of residue running as high 
as 23 percent zinc. The process involves 
the treatment of the residues with so- 
dium chloride which precipitates the 
greater part of the gold, silver, and cop- 
per. The remaining zinc, with iron and 
other impurities, is roasted and yields 
practically a pure zinc oxide. If this lab- 
oratory process proves successful in the 
pilot plant, a larger plant is anticipated 
for the treatment of the residue from 
current operations. 

The Sherrit-Gordon Mines maintained 
normal copper-production rate during 
1941 and continued exploration work 
with satisfactory results. 

The San Antonio Gold Mine completed 
a major expansion program during 1941. 
The company is now milling at the rate 
of 500 tons daily, with ore reserves ex- 
ceeding 4 years’ supply at this rate. Gods 
Lake Gold Mines completed a new shaft 
to a depth of 1,900 feet, and is operating 
at the rate of 200 tons daily. Gunnar 
Gold Mines uncovered promising new ore 
occurrences and continues to treat 140 
tons daily. During 1941, the area north 
of the Pas entered the ranks of gold pro- 
ducers, with the Century Mining Corpo- 
ration producing 125 tons of ore daily. 

Prospecting continued on a more re- 
stricted scale throughout the Province in 
1941, but interest was reawakened by a 
tin discovery north of Island Lake. 


* CHILE.—Mineral shipments through 
the Chilean port of Antofagasta on for- 
eign vessels other than those of the 
United States, in October 1941, included 
the following: 








" Metric | Nationality 
Mineral tons of vessels 
Antimony ore !___..._..-_.--- 689 | British. 
EN nas dn cinuien paeee ate 610 Do. 
Copper ingots and cathodes ?_- 3, 258 | Chilean. 
Antimony ores !__..........-- 448 | Japanese. 
eae 280 Do. 
Gold-silver-copper ores ___---- 286 Do. 
bo eee 45 Do. 











1 Originates in Bolivia. ? Destined for Argentina, 


* GUATEMALA.—A concession reporteely 
has been granted for exploitation of ex- 
tensive deposits of chromite in the De- 
partment of Zacapa. Occurrences of 
manganese ore are also reportedly in- 
cluded in the concession. The opera- 
tions will be financed exclusively with 
Guatemalan capital, and the ore will be 
exported to the United States. 

Chrome mining in Guatemala has been 
disappointing in past years. Production 
during the best years has averaged about 
1,000 tons annually; operation expenses 
have usually been in excess of income 
received from the sale of the ore. Ex- 
perienced operators are somewhat pessi- 
mistic as to the future of the industry in 
Guatemala. 


* Iran.—Copper in small quantities was 
produced at Baghcheh Bagh and at 
Anarek in 1941 for military purposes. 


* VENEZUELA.—Compahia Anénima Min- 
erales de San Jacinto, the company 
formed in Caracas in April 1941 to ex- 
ploit and develop cinnabkar deposits in 
Venezuela, expected to begin treating 
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the ore late in January of the current 
year. A monthly production of 100 
flasks is expected. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


* ARGENTINA.—The Argentine portland 
cement industry has shown great prog- 
ress in recent years. The 11 cement 
plants accounting for Argentina’s output 
produced 2,111,240 tons in 1940, of which 
amount the 4 plants in the Province of 
Buenos Aires produced 1,206,040 tons, 2 
in the Province of Cordoba 328,500 tons, 2 
in the Province of Mendoza 205,400 tons, 
1 in the Province of Entire Rios 146,000 
tons, 1 in the Province of Santiago del 
Estero 135,050 tons, and 1 in the Province 
of Salta 91,250 tons. 

Imports of cement into Argentina in 

1941 were nil; in 1940 imports totaled 
926 tons, a considerable rise over the 1928 
imports of 477,058 tons. (Argentine 
figures) . 
* CurLE.—Cement manufacture in Chile 
is a virtual monopoly of Cia. Fabrica de 
Cemento de “El Melén” of La Calera. 
Normally, domestic production is suf- 
ficient to take care of the greater part 
of Chile’s requirements. 

Increased demand for cement for use 
in reconstruction of demolished and 
damaged buildings, as a result of the 
1939 earthquake, is reflected in the 
marked rise in imports in 1940. 

Production and imports of cement 
during the years 1935-41 are shown in 
the following table: 











. Domestic . 
Year production Imports 
Metric tons | Metric tons 

A 2 5 17, 000 
a 248, 424 1, 700 
EEE 313, 110 1, 800 
ae 363, 987 1, 700 
aa i atteicmmaeten 340, 756 1, 500 
A aS 385, 091 | 13, 700 
1941 (Jan.-Sept.) -------- -| (4) 30, 607 





1 Not available. 


During the first 7 months of 1941, 
cement was imported into Chile from the 
United States, Japan, Argentina, and 
Great Britain (in order of importance). 


Paints 


* CanapA.—The paint and varnish in- 
dustry of Canada uses appreciable 
amounts annually of resins, shellac, 
other gums and waxes, glue and other 
products, as driers. These products cost 
at works $799,300 in 1940, compared with 
$655,400 in 1939. Large quantities of oils 
likewise are used, particularly tung oil, 
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linseed oil, and perilla oil, which cost 
$3,119,100 in 1940 and $2,373,000 in 1939. 
Smaller amounts of castor oil, fish oils, 
soybean oil and other oils alsO were used. 
Details are shown in the following table: 





Item 1939 1940 


Cobalt salts pounds 52, 979 | 89, 332 
Glue do 362, 354 | 372, 400 
Linoleate driers. _- do 13, 763 14, 707 
Manganese salts do 52, 461 50, 895 
Resins eee do__. 5, 079, 688 5, 682, 939 
Resinate driers. - do 19, 988 15, 452 
Shellac. ----- do 616, 942 680, 400 
Other gums and waxes__do 1, 533, 808 | 1, 389, 021 
All other driers do 311,475 428, 979 
Tung oil do 4,694,099 | 4,336,758 
Linseed oil, raw } 

Imperial gallons 1,203,645 | 1, 337, 551 
Linseed oil, boiled do 759, 953 | 612, 077 
Perilla oil pounds 5, 648,673 | 3,457,670 





Paper and Related 
Products 


* AUSTRALIA—AusStralian Newsprint 
Mills Proprietary Limited, Tasmania, 
which began production in April 1941, 
is maintaining an output of 400 tons of 
newsprint a week. With improvements 
now in effect, it is expected that produc- 
tion will be stepped up to 26,800 tons a 
year. Because of rationing and the de- 
sire to assist the Government in conserv- 
ing the dollar resources, strong efforts 
are being made to expand the production 
of the Tasmanian mill, with plans to pro- 
duce a further 40,000 tons of newsprint a 
year. This will involve an expenditure 
of about £2,250,000 and, if accomplished, 
will produce almost enough newsprint for 
Australia on the present rationing basis. 
The extension is supported by all the 
newspapers which are shareholders in 
the newsprint company, and other pub- 
lishers have promised substantial finan- 
cial support if the project is continued. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* GUATEMALA.—AI] naphthalene import- 
ed into Guatemala is usually by phar- 
macists and is ultimately sold to the 
public for insecticidal and medicinal pur- 
poses, or for use in laboratories. Until 
1940, the United States, the United King- 
dom, and Germany were the only ex- 
porters of naphthalene to Guatemala, 
the United States supplying nearly one- 
half of the total. Since 1940, however, 
the United States has become the sole 
shipper of naphthalene to Guatemala. 
Imports of naphthalene into Guatemala 
during the 5 years 1937-41 averaged 
2,450 pounds annually. 


Radio 


* InpDIA.—Radio receiving-set licenses is- 
sued during October 1941 totaled 13,514, 
of which 8,947 represented renewals and 
4,567 were newissues. The total number 
in force at the end of October 1941 was 
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142,125, compared with 114,817 a year 
ago. 

Air-raid precautions for All-India 
Radio stations was one of the topics dig. 
cussed at the thirteenth annual confer. 
ence of the directors of such stations in 
India held in Delhi in the last week of 
October 1941. 


* SWEDEN.—The total number of radio 
receiving-set licenses held in Sweden at 
the close of 1941 was 1,550,961. The tota] 
licenses issued through June 30, 194) 
was 1,517,390, showing a gain of 3357 
for the 6-month period ended December 
31, 1941. 


Resins and Waxes 


Importation into the United States of 
1,794,000 pounds of beeswax during the 
3 months July, August, and September 
1941 brought the total for the 9 months 
ended September 30, 1941, to 4,400,009 
pounds, a figure only a little less than 
that for the entire 12 months of 1949, 
Indications are that total receipts for 
the entire year were considerably above 
those for the year 1940 and above the 
average of preceding years. 

Imports of beeswax during the first 9 
months of 1941, in pounds, were as fol- 
lows: Mexico, 183,800; Cuba, 101,200; 
Dominican Republic, 487,800; Guate- 
mala, 56,000; Haiti, 58,200; Brazil, 
i 464,200; Chile, 526,300; Portugal, 39,800; 
Belgian Congo, 106,400; Madagascar and 
other French Africa, 129,600; Portuguese 
Africa, 501,400; and British East Africa, 
1.600. Several other countries fur- 
nished the remaining small amounts 
imported. 


* FRENCH INDOCHINA.—Stick-lac has 
been produced in Indochina for a long 
time. It is called “canh kien” in Anna- 
mite, which literally means “wings of 
the ant”—probably so-called because of 
its physical resemblance to insects’ wings. 
Stick-lac formerly was produced by the 
natives mainly for its coloring substance, 
lac dye, which was used as a dyestuff in 
the local textile industry. Production 
of stick-lac has been a regular industry 
since 1920 when the demand from local 
European export firms increased greatly. 
The total Indochinese production of 
stick-lac amounts to 1,000 to 1,500 
metric tons annually. The resin is more 
or less similar to stick-lac produced in 
Thailand and British Malaya but differs 
from Indian stick-lac. The quality of 
the Indochinese resin has improved con- 
siderably, and the Government is now 
exercising a certain control of the quality 
of stick-lac and shellac destined for 
export. 

At present a large proportion of the 
local resin produced is used by the natives 
to make handles for knives and tools, 
to protect agricultural equipment against 
rust, and in the preparation of a drug for 
teeth lacquering. Part of the raw stick- 
lac is exported, and a certain quantity 
is transformed into shellac, seedlac, but- 
tonlac, and so forth. 

A considerable proportion of the stick- 
lac produced in Indochina is exported, 
France and Hong Kong normally being 
the chief purchasers. Only very 
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amounts of stick-lac and shellac have 
n exported from Indochina to the 
United States. 


+ S1eRRA LEONE.—There is a small export 
of clarified beeswax from Sierra Leone to 
the United Kingdom, the sale of which 

in the past been arranged by the 
Department of Agriculture of Sierra 


Soaps 


* Mexico.—The size of soap bars has been 
reduced by Mexican manufacturers in an 
effort not to show too much price increase 
to the consumer. Soap manufacturers 
have restricted sales as far as possible in 
an effort to check retailers from increas- 
ing their usual stocks. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 
Silk and Products 


* VENEZUELA.—A domestic company has 
recently been organized to develop and 
exploit the silk-growing industry in Ven- 
emela. The company now has 500,000 
mulberry trees in its experimental station 
situated in the State of Miranda, and 
100,000 silkworms that are now spinning 
cocoons. Other experimental stations 
will be installed later in different sections 
of the country suitable for growing mul- 
berry trees. 


Wool and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Exports of wool during 
the week ended January 29, 1942, totaled 
9284 bales, all destined to the United 
States. Some sales of medium and fine 
crossbreds have been made to the United 
States, but the volume was small, since 
local market prices for medium cross- 
breds were above parity U. S. ceiling 
prices. No American interest in low 
crossbreds and other carpet wools was 
shown, and local prices were mostly 
nominal because of lack of transactions. 


* Urucuay.—The wool market was mod- 
erately active during the week ended 
January 31, 1942, with prices firm and 
sales amounting to approximately 2,000 
bales. Unsold stocks of lambs’ wool and 
bellies were practically exhausted, with 
coarse crossbreds becoming scarce. Ex- 
ports to the United States during this 
period amounted to 1,741 bales, of which 
1,465 were 48’s and finer. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


* Mexico.—Exports of henequen fiber 
from Progreso during December 1941 
amounted to 6,740 metric tons of long 
fiber, of which 5,435 tons were destined 
to the United States and 1,305 to Brazil. 
In November 1941 exports totaled 5,767 
metric tons, of which 4,196 tons were 
shipped to the United States, 1,371 to 
Argentina, and 200 to Venezuela. Ex- 
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ports of short fibers totaled 671 metric 
tons in December 1941, compared with 
495 tons in November 1941. During the 
year 1941 exports of henequen fiber from 
Progreso amounted to 74,100 metric tons 
of long fiber, compared with 48,366 tons 
during the year 1940. To the 1941 fig- 
ures should be added 4,700 metric tons, 
representing an order placed early in 
1941 for delivery to the Soviet Union. 
Available information indicates that only 
4,500 metric tons were shipped, while the 
remaining 200 tons were disposed of in 
the United States or South America. 
Exports of short fibers in 1941 amounted 
to 5,340 metric tons, compared with 2,389 
tons in 1940. 

Exports of cordage during December 
1941 amounted to 1,307 metric tons, 
compared with 862 tons in November 
1941. Details of exports during Decem- 
ber 1941 are as follows: Binder twine, 
approximately 1 metric ton, destined 
to the United States; henequen twine, 
846 metric tons, of which 844 were 
shipped to the United States and 2 to 
Peru; henequen rope, 176 tons, of which 
6 were shipped to the United States, 59 to 
Canada, 9 to Ecuador, 24 to Paraguay, 
and 78 to Peru; henequen bags, 284 
metric tons, of which 2 were shipped to 
the United States, 275 to Cuba, and 7 to 
Nicaragua. During the year 1941, 15,249 
metric tons of cordage were exported, 
compared with 9,240 metric tons in 1940. 

Sales to the domestic market during 
December 1941 amounted to 4,633 bales 
of cordage, 462 of short fibers, and 126 
bales of long fibers. 


* New ZEALAND.—Shipments of approxi- 
mately 356 long tons of fiber flax have 
been made to the United Kingdom since 
this new culture was started in New Zea- 
land a year ago. The quality of the fiber 
is reported to be satisfactory. 


Wearing Apparel 


* CaN aADA—Umbrella manufacturers 
have agreed to standardize their product. 
The industry has agreed to manufacture 
umbrellas which will fit into three retail 
price ranges, depending on the number of 
ribs, as follows: 10-rib standard to retail 
at $1.98; 12-rib extra to retail at $2.98; 
16-rib special for top grade. 

Canadian umbrella manufacturers are 
still wholly dependent on United States 
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made frames. The handle supply situa- 
tion as regards plastics is becoming more 
and more difficult, but there is leeway for 
changing over to locally made wooden 
handles as an economy measure so as to 
remain within the price ceiling. The in- 
dustry, which is small in number of units, 
has agreed to absorb any additional costs 
to date and will not apply for any sub- 
sidies. 


* Inp1a.—The market for hats is confined 
to the European and Anglo-Indian sec- 
tions of the population, which number 
150,000 (including military) and 200,000, 
respectively, and some Indians who have 
taken to Western modes of dress. 

In most parts of the country during 
the greater part of the year the common 
headdress for men is the pith helmet, 
commonly known as a “topee” which is 
worn as a protection against the sun. 
A considerable number of sun helmets 
(cork and pith) are manufactured in 
India. Straw hats are seldom worn by 
Europeans, and felt hats are used only 
to a limited extent, during the cold- 
weather months. 

The total value of imports into India 
of hats, caps, bonnets, and hatters’ 
ware has averaged around 800,000 
rupees ($270,000 U. S. currency) annually 
in pre-war years. Japan was the most 
important supplier, with 65 percent as 
its share of the total value, followed by 
the United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, 
and Italy in that order of importance. 

While it is true that imports from 
Japan, Czechoslovakia, and Italy have 
ceased and that imports from the United 
Kingdom are small, it is not possible for 
other countries to enter the market at 
the present time in view of the Indian 
import restrictions now in effect. 


* IRELAND (Eire) —An order recently is- 
sued by the Irish Government authorizes 
the importation into Eire of 80,000 
hoods, shapes, caps, and hats for women 
and girls between January 1 and June 
30, 1942, which has been designated as 
the eleventh quota period. 


* UNITED Kincpom—To encourage 
mending of clothing, a trader is author- 
ized to supply another trader or a retail 
customer, without surrender of coupons, 
scraps of cloth not over 4% square foot in 
size, and with pieces of moleskin cloth 
not over 1 square yard in size. 
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Like the Pea in the Shell Game | li 
lic 
(Continued from p. 5) ta 
ck 
canned meats thus received in 1941, Was 
$2,047,000. ZC 
In the present war emergency, with ar 
the armed forces requiring large quanti. th 
Skene ce sue ties of meat, the existence of the zone . 
t facilities, as in the case of tungsten, ae. qu 
Norr.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page quires a vast new importance, In 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT tit 
Aid to Humanitarian Work tli 
New York Rates Reportep sy FEepERAL RESERVE BoarD | 
But these are not the only new uses Ea 
Annual average Monthly average which have developed with the emer. in’ 
z rate rate Rate on gency. Today the humanitarian work of In 
way Seana S ae Feb-ll, the Red Cross is greatly facilitated by the | 
1939 1000 | her to4i | 1942” zone. According to the Red Cross off. od 
einen cials, now at the zone in charge of mak- ve 
Australia {Rouse on Lean at *$3.5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2150| $3.2150] $3. 2150 ing up the packages sent abroad, the - 
ins SS ound (official). ............-.- oe Bae. 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 ance >i 
ities {Dollar oe ranean 9602 "8514 "8739 " 8783 " 8827 total expense of each package is reduced Du 
ieee Se Deter a, Ra sas - 9001 9001 9001 , 9091 about one-sixth through the use of the to 
on SEE Re ET ene ° e ° {T) ) , “Ac - 
Indie eee . eae ete te ae *" 3398 "3016 “3013 Us 3012 zone. In other words, of every $50,009 ma 
ESRI AE Seas 3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2278 3. 2278 3. 2278 ntri e ss 
Straits Settlements_____._.____. so een rE *. 5174 . 4698 “4716 . 4701 . 4653 contributed to the Red Cross for this cer 
Union of South Africa__.._._._- lh a *4.4017 8. 9800 8. 9R00 3. 9800 3. 9800 work they are able to save $8,000. Ne 
ee bw 4. 4354 3. 8300 4.0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 , c , 
United Kingdom. -_-.---..-... {Pound pasar Mie scocet 4.0380 | 4.0350] 4.0350] 4.0350 How are they able to do this? The : 
standard Red Cross package No. 7, about Su 
20,000 of which are sent to war prisoners wel 
OrriciaL Rates IN Foreicn CounrtriEs each month, contains: on 
[New York rates not currently available] a milk, irra~ 1 14/4-ounce can. y 
Lunch biscuit (hard- 1 8-ounce package, like 
Equivalent Annual average rate ! tack). ing 
Country Official rate dhe me sai Cheese ...--..------- 1 8-ounce package, in 
lars of unit 1938 1989 Instant Cocoak.....-..<- 1 8-ounce tin. con 
quoted Oo Eee 1 15-ounce can. plu 
RS h a oe etme irae 1 1-pound tin. bac 
eR eT EET EO ES, ee Corned beef--.------- 1 12-ounce tin. exa 
Basten RI NS 44.36 Congolese francs=$1.00................_---- 0226 pen tf anette Sweet chocolate_-_.--- 2 512-ounce bars. 
— Bis ae 2S ll ERTS TTR TER ®. 1600 $0. 1689 $0. 1685 Sugar, granulated... 1 4- -ounce package, moi 
i. | ko | |) caee| «gem ©«« POW ered orange con- 1 7-ounce je. - 
China—Manchuria____..-.-_. enact aa 19344 2845 ‘2506 centrate (vitamin sha 
Czechoslovakia: C). T 
Bohemia-Moravia__------ a ob deeneue 4.0400 *. 0347 5°. 0343 Prunes _.._...------- 1 16-ounce package, 
Slovakia............--.- 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860...._.....-------- #0344] °.037| #°.033  Inctant coffee. 1 4-cunes Gn of | 
gS _ ee . 1931 . 2183 . 2035 eee - er whi 
RRS a ea RR a 4.1542} -*5.0130 #4. 5463 Cigarettes_-.-.......- 2 20's. Lig! 
— eictaciilenesiige tinh alin aera . 0203 . 0216 *.0199 Smoking tobacco_.._. 1 2'4-ounce package, 8 
Trance on 
Occupied area___-_..----- | rere 1, 0200 . 0288 - 0251 A number of import items, such as and 
ied eiwee f ss LRRD: : : é , : 
ee 1 plaster =n 2200 Eeeretensbenssedretnrsreanrenet ‘Seo | 3880 rgsi0 «corned beef from Argentina and Um- | tast 
I R 2.50—$1.00 100 oo annnnnnnennnnneeneeennenne- , f000 *, 4006 *. 4002 guay, are on the list. Since these items ciga 
SStteSecss: | + Saasaneteose—eeseesesee fillies 4 [ie — ‘te -«=«re obtained directly from the importer, | of t 
ar Eras 06 kronera=$i | Sen epee (ieee 1537 Pee, NET never leaving the zone, the cost of United ant: 
EN le err. A ERE AE a Pare ae . 028 See Aa : ic cove 
Iraq 1D Pa ee ee. 1 dinare£1 sterling (ET EL TS 4.0350 6 4, 8804 64.4354 States customs IS Save d. The cigarettes 
Italy. “EERE SORE a il la amt mtr ela 0526 "0526 “0520 and smoking tobacco are also, because ] 
| Re a, a aT . 2344 2845 . 2596 he z >» fr excise xes, 
Netherlands EE 1.8838 guilders=$1.00......_...........-.-------- . 5308 . 5501 . 6334 of the zone, free of = - ome 
rotnaients atten pesctibreliaaaal as ae. RRO OE i A aa 1 * 5334 Yet other humanitarian purposes are D 
ewfoundiand._............. . I IEEIOD. .. ..cnccccucccccescces - 908 . 994 9602 19 on serve "he 
a a * Rb * 2457 ‘ona7 and have been served. The zone has fe as t 
Palestine _- -| £P1=£1 starting 3 arr 4. 0350 # 4. 8804 * 4, 4354 ceived several thousand vans and crates the 
Pons General Governor- | 1 sloty=RM 0.5000_..- ==. *. 2000 - 1886 . 1884 of furniture and personal effects, in many | he | 
ar seaties 100 escudos=£1 sterling *.....____.._._.__....... 1.0404 0443 0404 instances the sole possessions of European | his 
Rumesia celina ae moemeatal = — oe ot: VE eee — :. aad a Mp oni refugees. These people, summarily ban- keer 
— laa oR RRRNRSRNNERE 2305 2399 2380 ished from their homeland and forced to duty 
Switserland POE RIES £51 tunce=6i.00-_. SI ong ck arwesnn cet’ 4 2 28 take up temporary residence until theif tion. 
EER aa — See .f . : F bow : r 
cians 11 babte= £1 a a ial ‘3659 4445 ‘4032 United States immigration quota num In 
i ala dems Ne ea anaes . 7500 - 8011 . 8024 ber is reached or until they are able to tion: 
Yugoslavia: aaa 5.20 rabee8 9 ao penameanmaneeacenamenanaa neal anameeneme, tmcsananeens make more permanent arrangements | exar 
SN ae ae CC 1, 0200 *.0231 1 *, 0227 elsewhere, are thus aided in saving the light 
___ ae FE I imitcincnscncccnnnscoceowsesel 0200 *. 0231 i *. 0227 little they have been able to retain. light 
mair 
*Nominal. tNot available. ° : : . 
1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable Aids Our Allies midi 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board g0es 
yr = a en pega agama Important as these functions are, the at 
‘ Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, ay Chinese Stabilization Board zone has other equally important bm table 
§ Average for first 3 months on 
6 Based om average for | und sterling. not the least of which is its age ~ 
1 Based on average for French franc. aiding our allies in their war effort. 
wey = dg pe og —— ! Average for January-August and November-December. several warehouses are racked be us 
rate in on. lo - “i a 
1 Based on official rate for pound sterling. 12 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. containing thousands of gallons of Eng 
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lish, Scotch, and Irish whiskies, and other 
liquors. With the exchange thus ob- 
tained, Britain was able in 1940 to pur- 
chase $30,878,191 worth of war materials. 

Again one might ask, how does the 
gone help in this? First, the whiskies 
and liquors may be aged in wood on 
this side and losses due to “shrinkage” 
or evaporation may be made up before 
customs entry. Further, a considerable 
quantity of liquor is bottled in the zone. 
Import duty is paid on the bottled quan- 
tity and not on the wastage of the bot- 
tling operation. 

A similar case is that of Netherlands 
East Indian tobacco. Following the Nazi 
invasion of the Netherlands, Dutch East 
Indian exporters of Sumatra and Java 
tobacco established an American frascati, 
or tobacco market, at the foreign-trade 
zone. 

Named and built to resemb!e the fras- 
cati at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, where 
Dutch East Indian tobacco had been sold 
to the world for 80 years, the American 
market is intended to replace the sales 
centers destroyee in the invasion of the 
Netherlands. 


Thousands of bales of the thin leaf 
Sumatra tobacco, valued at $25,500,000, 
were received in the zone warehouses 
during the year 1941. The tobacco is 
used aS wrapper in cigar manufacturing. 

The Sumatra tobacco auctions are un- 
like American tobacco auctioning. Wear- 
ing cloth aprons, the buyers sit at desks 
in the main sample room or in private 
compartments: about it. Each buyer 
plucks leaves from sheaves of sample to- 
bacco served on wicker platters. After 
examining it for color and shape, he 
moistens the leaf, pulls out the stem and 
cuts or tears it into a rough “wrapper” 
shape. 


The test wrapper is rolled about one 
of the buyer’s Own company’s cigars, of 
which several boxes are usually handy. 
Lighted, the reconstructed cigar is posed 
on the desk top to be observed for color 
and texture of the ash, as well as the 
taste of the smoke. As many as six 
cigars may be going at once on the desks 
of the buyers, who sometimes hire assist- 
ants to help them smoke. 


Natural Light Alone Used 


Details are jotted down in a notebook 
as the-work proceeds, and by sale time 
the purchaser has calculated the price 
he can pay for Sumatra wrappers for 
his nickel or 10-cent cigars. He must 
keep in mind a $1.50 a pound import 
duty on tobacco for domestic consump- 
tion. 

Insistent on carefully regulated condi- 
tions for the sampling, the buyers will 
examine tobacco only under natural 
lighting. Overhead windows catch the 
light, and an_ air-conditioning plant 
maintains constant temperature and hu- 
midity in the frascati. When the sun 
down the sampling ends for the 

y. 

In this manner, our allies, the indomi- 
table Dutch, have paid for many of the 
Planes and bombs with which they are 
how “pasting” the Japanese invaders. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


NoOTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the 
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with the 


peso. The peso of the Dominican Re 


ublic. 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian bulboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 






































Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Oct. Nov. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina.......| Paper peso....-- i. See 3.70 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Jan. 29 
oe RE 14.32 4.23 4.23 4.23 ? = Do. 
RA kee reise ee { $03 |}Jan. 27 
Free market........... 4.33 4.37 4.24 4.20 4.24 | Jan. 29 
Deve nw ncsncs Boliviano. _....- oS eae 32. 34 39.09 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Jan. 31 
2 SERRATE 245. 46 56.71 50. 00 49.17 48. 25 (20) 
ani tienes Witt cane i Eee 16. 829 | 4 16. 500 | 416. 500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | Jan. 24 
Free market___........ 319.706 | 19.789 | 19,678 | 19.650 | 19.650 Do. 
Special free market_.....|321. 545 | 20.700 | 20.659 | 20.600 | 20.600 Do. 
i scinccchvngl Sicatiotatnd 20.826 | 21.421 20.358 | 20.432 19.920 Do 
tA ee POOS. .. cnncccacel Sa eiie neces 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 19. 37 Jan. 21 
Export draft_.-....... 25. 00 25.00 25. 00 25.00 25. 00 ts) 
Curb market_......... 32. 47 33.04 33. 65 33. 53 31. 50 Do 
REA RES GR 31.04 31.05 31. 15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange. --_-...-. 29. 86 31. 05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Mining doller...........|........ $31.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
po” ee eS ee 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Colombia.......]----- ee: Controlled. ........... 1.75 5 Ee een ee 1.755 ; Oct. 17 
Bank of Republic_--_- 1.755 BS FON UE: van cchiGiectenaee 1. 755 Do 
Stabilization Fund_.-_-.|.....__- yy TRG ERS: ES Os Bo 
Ss 1.78 ig RR 1.80 Oct. 17 
Costa Rica___.- Odie co Uncontrolled__.......- 5. 67 5.70 5.82 5.81 5.87 | Feb. 6 
Controlled ............. 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
SEES 1 NNN lear CEES OE ae - 93 . 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Feb. 7 
Ecuador.......- Sucre...........| Central Bank (Official) |.......- 716.42 15.00 15.00 15.00 | Jan. 24 
Honduras_.-_... ee ee | RR ee 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 Do. 
Merico......... NS | RR SOE 5.18 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4.86 | Jan. 31 
Nicaragua... .__- Cordoba. -_....-- Seer 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 Do. 
he eR IES 5.35 6. 36 5. 66 5.61 5.15 Do. 
Paraguay......- Paper peso-.._... cc Nicindetacintacusll Chmcnane $70.00 | 334.48 | 333.00 | 333.10 | Dec. 27 
EE etnies ei nthiaiiaaty PUNE 6 xadesscucateens 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Jan. 31 
Salvador....... SEER PEARS , See ae 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay....... ORES, OPS ___ OEE TAS - 3626 . 3755 . 4550 -4791; %. 5263) + Do. 
Controlled free.......- . 4995 . 5267 . 5266 . 5266 . 5266 Do. 
Veneruela...... Bev. ccc. a arn 3.19 3.19 3.35 3.35 3. 35 Do. 
FOB sii sence ccmnntingndidslvtecataabianuges 3.77 3.95 3. 71 Do. 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. § Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
2 July-Dec. *In addition there is “compensated exchange,” the 


+ Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 
‘ For commitments of the Government only. 
§ July 13-Dee. 31. 


¢ For Class 2 merchandise.-_........ 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise---.-....-- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise----.....- 1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 

’ June-Dec. 


rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 
1 Middle of January. 


NoteE.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





By no means, however, is this venture 
to be dismissed as one that will die as 
soon as the present war emergency passes. 
Representatives of the Dutch tobacco in- 
terests may well point to their investment 
of upward of $1,000,000 in warehouses, 
salesrooms, and other facilities on the 
zone grounds. The New York foreign- 
trade zone is and, according to Mr. Justus 
Heymans, vice president of the Nether- 
lands Indies Produce Corporation, will 
remain the world Sumatra tobacco 
market. 


Recent Activities Summarized 


Recent activities of the New York for- 
eign-trade zone are well summarized in 
the twenty-ninth annual report of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

“While shipments from continental 
Europe to the zone have practically 
ceased, traffic from other areas has grown 
greatly, particularly in products hereto- 
fore distributed directly through Euro- 


pean channels. Sumatra tobacco, for 
example, formerly shipped to the Nether- 
lands for sale, was largely moved to the 
zone when the growers erected a special 
building for inspection of samples. So 
successful were the sales that growers 
decided to build a permanent warehouse 
at the piers. 

“Other major zone activities included: 
Expansion of facilities for cleaning and 
manipulating tungsten ore and anti- 
mony; rehandling of Chilean copper for 
transshipment to England and France 
(before the German occupation) for en- 
try into the United States; expansion 
of equipment for labeling and repacking 
of corned beef from Argentina and Uru- 
guay; transshipment of Brazilian cotton 
to Canada, China, and Japan. 

“The expansion of the New York for- 
eign-trade zone activities during 1940-41 
indicates the value of well-planned and 
adequately equipped zones in other stra- 
tegically located ports.’ 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 


Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 











Country Date signed | Date effective 
Se aE a aoe Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
er Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
EC Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
ee May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Sr ae Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 
ment below) ___.__.-...| Nov. 15, 1935 Do 
Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 
Cc Oise CREED, Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switeeriand Soa ORS ORES. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
i Se Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
ie SETS Feyk Sept. 13, 1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala__...__......-- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 
i oc ccnislecaennsitisnnd May 6,1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !__............ Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
a May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Galvador.............. Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
SS Saree Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Crecho-Slovakia?___...__- Mar. 7.1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
a Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 
— ar ale tat Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 
ee ee epee ees Do. 
ES Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
ae Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 
agreement)__.____.....- Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 
agreement)............. Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 
agreement) _..._......_- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina.__............- Oct. 14,1041 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 
agreement) _............ Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 65,1942 











1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 


ment are published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 


analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all fleld offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules a of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 54 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 








| | Latest date 
_| Date of issu- | for submit- Date for oral 
Country | ance of notice | ting written a 
statements . 
Chile | Oct. 2, 1939 | Nov. 11, 1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 
Uruguay | May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 
Iceland. | Nov. 17,19414) Dec. 8,1941 | Dec. 15, 1941 
Peru...__| Dec. 29,1941 | Jan. 24,192] Feb. 2, 1942 





? Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.) 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar wil] 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly . 
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U. S. Raw-Material Imports 
Showed Big Gains Last Yea, 


Imports of 10 important raw materials 
vitally necessary to this Nation’s war. 
production effort rose to 6,500,000 
in 1941, compared with 2,250,000 tong ip 
1938, the United States Maritime Com. 
mission revealed several days ago, 

This increase of approximately 299 
percent was achieved through coopera. 
tive action by the Commission through 
its Division of Emergency Shipping ang 
the ship operators—despite withdrawals 
of foreign-flag vessels from vital trade 
routes and the allocation of a } 
amount of tonnage of United States reg. 
istry to the Army and Navy. 

In the last 6 months of 1941, imports 
of these 10 commodities were larger than 
for each of the calendar years, 1938 ang 
1939, and almost as large as for the entire 
calendar year 1940. 

The percentage increase for the ¢al- 
endar year 1941, compared with 1938, 
follows: Bauxite, 195 percent; chrome, 
240 percent; copper, 205 percent; cork, 
103 percent; graphite, 693 percent; mica, 
88 percent; manganese, 136 percent; 
rubber, 145 percent; tin, 279 percent; ang 
wool, 853 percent. 

In 1938 these 10 commodities com. 
prised 11 percent of the total dry cargo 
imports into the United States. In 1949 
they formed 15 percent of the total, 
while in 1941 they made up approxi. 
mately 23 percent of dry cargo imports, 

The transportation of these commodi- 
ties, with the exception of bauxite, in- 
volves long ocean hauls. Even before the 
entry of the United States into the war 
last December, the bringing of basic com- 
modities from such far-distant areas 
was beset with difficulties. 

The monthly rate of import for the 
last 6 months of 1941 exceeded by 45,000 
tons the monthly rate estimated by the 
Office of Production Management as 
necessary to our war effort. 

The skilled and experienced expediters 
or “trouble shooters,” representing the 
Maritime Commission in key foreign 
ports where strategic raw materials are 
loaded, contributed substantially to the 
increase in tonnage of the 10 basic com- 
modities. They are just what the name 
implies. They supervise the assembly of 
raw materials at the docks ready for 
loading. They help to bring about fast 
loading, with due regard for economies of 
space. 

The Commission is now sending addi- 
tional “trouble shooters” to other key 
ports to speed up further movement of 
materials for war-production needs. 


Wanted: Dehydrated 
Vegetables 


A Capetown (South Africa) firm de- 
sires to purchase dehydrated vegetables. 
Interested United States concerns who 
desire to send samples, quote prices, and 
specify packaging methods may obtain 
the name of this firm upon application 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
February 17, 1942: 


No. 255a—Changes in Export License Re- 
quirements for Chemicals, Pharma- 
ceutical and Medicinal Preparations— 
Explanatory Statement. 


The Office of Export Control has au- 
thorized the following explanatory 
statement as an amendment to An- 
nouncement No. 255 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WeekLy for February 14: 

With reference to the last two paragraphs, 
it should be noted that, without regard to 
yalue, the exportation of “all other chemical, 
medicinal, or pharmaceutical preparations, 
ysed solely for medicinal purposes” has 
been authorized to the “C” group countries 
under the six general licenses listed in para- 
graph 3 (Canada, G-1) through the Philip- 
pine Islands (G-63) . 


No. 257a—Alteration of Effective Date 
of General License Changes—Amend- 
ment to Announcement No. 257, “Cer- 
tain General Licenses Amended for 
Exports of Cocoa Beans, Cocoa and 
Chocolate.” 

The Office of Export Control has ad- 
yised Collectors of Customs that the 
effective date of the general license 
changes announced in No. 257 in ForEIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY for February 14, 1942, 
has been altered from midnight, Febru- 
ary 15, to midnight, February 20, 1942. 

Cocoa beans, (powdered) cocoa, and 
chocolate laden aboard vessels or other 
export carriers prior to midnight, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1942, will not be affected by 
these changes. 


No. 258a—Alteration of Effective Date of 
General License Changes—Amendment 
to Announcement No. 258, “General 
Licenses for Exports of Certain Ma- 
chinery and Certain Iron and Steel 
Manufactures Amended.” 


The Office of Export Control has ad- 
vised Collectors of Customs that the 
effective date of the general license 
changes announced in No. 258 in ForEIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY for February 14, 
1942, has been altered from midnight, 
February 15, to midnight, February 20, 
1942. Machinery (Agricultural Imple- 
ments), electrical machinery and appa- 
ratus, and iron and steel manufactures 
included in that announcement and 
laden on board vessels or other export 
carriers prior to midnight, February 20, 
1942, will not be affected by these 
changes. 


No. 260—Restriction of General Licenses 
for Exportation of Automobile Tire- 
Service Equipment and Parts. 

The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fled Collectors of Customs that effective 
immediately the exportation under gen- 
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eral license of automobile tire-service 
equipment and parts (including vulcan- 
izers, rim tools, tire spreaders, etc. (De- 
partment of Commerce Schedule B No. 
7934) ) has been changed from Group “K” 
countries, as shown on page 43 of Com- 
prehensive Export Control Schedule No. 
5, and limited to Canada, Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, 
Greenland and Iceland. Individual li- 
censes will hereafter be required for the 
exportation of this equipment and parts 
thereof to all other destinations. 


No. 261—Export Control on New Domestic 
Mechanical Refrigerators Tightened. 


On February 14, 1942, the Office of 
Export Control has requested Collectors 
of Customs not to clear for exportation 
until further notice, new mechanical re- 
frigerators for domestic use run by gas, 
gasoline, kerosene, or electricity, with the 
following exceptions: 

Those on docks, or lighters, or laden aboard 
vessels; and shipments en route from manu- 


facturers or dealers pursuant to orders for 
actual export. 


Shipments under General License GUS, 
and those under the Lend-Lease Act or 
consigned to the United States Armed 
Forces are not affected by this order. 


No. 262—Well and Refining Machinery 
Under Unlimited License to British 
Empire and Egypt Defined. 

The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that the un- 
limited license held by the British Pur- 
chasing Commission authorizing exports 
of well and refining machinery (see page 
74 of Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 5) to all parts of the British 
Empire, including Eire, and to Egypt 
shall apply only to the following: 





| Schedule B, 


Commodity | Department 


| of Commerce 
| No. 
Petroleum and gas well-drilling appara- | 
tus and parts } 7342 

Equipment for the production of aviation | 

motor fuel and aviation fuel oil | 7349. 01 
Petroleum- and gas-well equipment and | 
parts (but not Diesel-engine parts for | 

oil-field use) | 7349. 05 
Other petroleum well and refining ma- | 
chinery and parts: | 
Petroleum refining machinery, equip- | 

ment and parts 7349. 09 
Other petroleum well and refining | 

machinery and parts | 7349. 98 





No. 263—General Licenses on Tractors 
(All Kinds) New or Used, and Parts 
and Accessories Now Limited to Five 
of the Group C Countries. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that all agri- 
cultural machinery listed under num- 
bers 7800 through 7899 on pages 56-57 
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of Export Schedule B (see announcement 
No. 258 in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for February 14) may now be exported 
under general license only when sent to 
Canada (G-1), Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland (G-—2), Newfoundland (G-— 
47), Greenland (G-61), and Iceland 
(G-62). 


This removes the privilege of shipment 
of all tractors and parts, including track- 
laying tractors of both carburetor and 
injection types, wheel tractors new, en- 
gines for tractors, all types of used trac- 
tors, and parts and accessories for trac- 
tors (Schedule B numbers 7873 through 
7889), and limits it to the countries 
mentioned in the first paragraph. 


The exportation of other agricultural 
machinery under general license (see 
page 38—page 64 for threshers—of 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 5) was limited to these same countries 
earlier in this month, as announced in 
No. 258, mentioned above, in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for February 14. 





Washingtonians See Exhibit of 
Hemisphere Products 


Thousands of Washingtonians recently 
saw the exhibit of agricultural and min- 
eral wealth of the other American repub- 
lics which during 1941 toured the coun- 
try in connection with Pan American Day 
celebrations held in various communities 
of the United States. 


Some 55 different displays comprised 
the exhibit. Arranged against specially 
designed natural backgrounds or in typi- 
cal Spanish-American and Brazilian set- 
tings were such products of the good- 
neighbor countries as henequen, chicle, 
coconuts, coffee, bananas, rubber, spices, 
wax products, tropical fibers, and woods. 

Mineral exhibits included tungsten, 
tin, mercury, manganese, industrial 
diamonds, nitrates, and others. There 
were also supplementary displays on the 
Pan American Highway, the work of the 
Pan American Union, the handicrafts, 
graphic arts, postage stamps, and cur- 
rency of the other Americas. 

More than 200,000 persons saw the ex- 
hibit during 1941 in the States of Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado, at com- 
munity fiestas. Additional thousands 
saw it last December at the Midwest In- 
dustrial and Defense Exposition in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sponsored by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the exhibit after 
its Washington showing was sent on tour 
in connection with 1942 community cele- 
brations. Its chief purpose is to pro- 
mote knowledge about products of the 
other American republics and to show 
the economic interrelationship of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

More than half the people of this hemi- 
sphere depend on agriculture for a living, 
the Department of Agriculture points 
out. What benefits agriculture, there- 
fore, can contribute greatly to the 
economic welfare and the political 
solidarity of the Americas. 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Beletin Oficial of January 
27, 1942. Opposition must be filed before 
March 2, 1942. 





Trade-mark Class number and 





commodity 
a No. 23—Entire class. 
Sunflower Brand-.......-.-..- Not stated. 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of 
publication. 





| Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and commodity | publica- 
tion 
| 1948 
aera | No. 5—Articles of the class. | Jan. 27 


No. 11—Scythes, hoes, shov- | 
els, axes, adzes, pick-axes, | 
and other cutting and per- | 
forating tools for carpen- 
ters and bricklayers. 

Cholebilina._..| No. 3—A pharmaceutical 


Do. 
preparation. 


Marlim..-- No. 41—Flour foods, paste Jan. 28 
foods such as macaroni, 
etc., and cereals. | 
“Banquete”’___.| No. 41—Vinegar | Jan. 29 
Manatan....--. No. 3—A preparation to be | Do. 
used in medicine and in | 
pharmacies. 








Chile ——The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published in 
the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Opposi- 
tion must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 











: | Date of 
s 4 
Trade-mark poe ~ publice- 
on 
PIN a oni ee No. 19—Lubricating | Feb. 1, 
oils and greases, 1942. 
etc. | 
a RET No. 56—Toilet ar-| Do. 
ticles. 
“Novopin Compact”’__| No. 57—Products of | Do. 
perfume and for | 
toilet use. 


*““Banojo’”’_ _ _- 
“Sulfadiazine Abbott’’- 
~. > eS: 
gt SE 
“Polipeptona”’ _ _----- 
“Alergopepton’’______- 
“Zoopepton”’..__.___-- | 
“ Alergopeptin”’_.__.- 
**Multipepton’’- -__- . 
**Pluripeptol’’______--- 
“Peptopluril’”’______- 
“‘Antialergico Labora- 
torio Chile”’. 
Mm eee No. 75—Chemical | 
‘ame =-------|4 and pharmaceuti- 
“Peptonal”._______- |} cal products. 
**Laboratorio Hosfocal’’- 
EE iti atone ncen 
“Ultracarbon”’. _---- 
“Euclorina”’ - ...--. 
ooggee : * ee 
- aa 
“La Favorita”’ _ __--- ; 
~ aE 
>. aaa 
“Digebil”___.-.--.-- 
*“De-sensi-vit”’ _ ___- : 


Do 


““Novopin Compact’’__| 
«gg EES | 








ark Applications 
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El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- 
vador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from date of publication. 











Date of 
Trade Mark Commodity publica- 
tion 
} 
| 1942 
Benbisal - - Chemical and pharmaceutical | Jan. 13. 
|> product. 
Neuryl__-- do Do. 
Amea | Coffee mark (washed coffee) Jan. 23. 
eS ee eqaneen Do. 
Seen ee eee aa ee : Do. 
| 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





Date of 
publi- 
cation 


Trade-mark Product 


| 1942 





Cinepress - Paper, stationery, ete.......| Jan. 20. 
Rex ..| Building material _-- -- « Do. 
Slack____. Ready-to-wears, dry-goods, Do. 
etc. } 
Hexestil__..---. Drugstore and chemical | Jan. 21. 
products. } 
0 RE eo a 
Galediazine---- __do | Do. 
Bachiller__..... Paper, stationery, etc _-__. Do. 
Wellington.....| Tobacco, cigarettes, etc__- | Jan. 22 








Contributors’ 
Column 


Carter R. Bryan.—Born Peoria, Ill., 
June 17, 1911. University of Arizona, 
September 1934 to June 1935; University 
of California, September 1935 to June 
1937, B. A. Institute of International 
Education Exchange Scholar, University 
of Vienna 1937-38. Rerum politicarum 
Doktor (Ph. D. Political Science and Eco- 
nomics) , University of Vienna, 1940. Vi- 
enna staff correspondent United Press, 
February-April 1938. Southeast Euro- 
pean correspondent (Vienna) of the 
Times (of London) April 1938-—September 
1939, and Vienna correspondent New 
York Times, July 1938-January 1940. 
Author of: “Deutsch-amerikanische Han- 
delsbeziehungen,” numerous political and 
economic articles and reports, published 
in above-mentioned and other publica- 
tions. While in Germany made exten- 
sive studies of free ports in operation. 
Since September 1940 international edi- 
tor (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY and In- 
ternational Reference Service) of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 
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United States Helps Put Electrie 
Power on Farms of Other 
Americas 


Methods for bringing cheap electri 
power to the farms of Central and 
America are being studied in the Unite 
States by engineer from several of thoge 
countries. These engineers hope to de. 
velop the potentially enormous power te. 
sources of the American republics so that 
agriculture may be modernized and the 
standards of living of rural populations 
raised. 

Eight of these engineers, from s 
tina, Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, Hop. 
duras, Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay, re. 
cently completed more than half a year’s 
study of rural electrification in the 
United States. They have learned that 
the secret lies in cooperation and govern. 
ment financing. 

They have learned, too, from Rural 
Electrification Administration officials 
that the cost is not out of proportion to 
the ability of their countries to pay. 
United States, with nearly 1,200,000 indi. 
viduals using the facilities of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, needs 
only about $8 a year from each farmer to 
pay the entire cost of building plants 
stringing wires, and installing equip. 
ment. Cost of the 824 individual projects 
in operation averages less than $450,000, 
The projects serve about 1,417 consumers 
each. 

Nearly all of the projects are cooper. 
atives, formed and operated by the farm- 
ers who use the power. Although a large 
proportion of them were started in the 
agricultural areas with natural power, 
they have proved so profitable that they 
are more than $2,000,000 ahead of thei 
scheduled payments. 

Not only do the farms gain from com- 
fort, health, and greatly increased pro- 
duction, thanks to the use of electrical 
equipment, but the projects are able to 
stimulate local industries that use the 
farmers’ products and supply them with 
finished goods. The result is a better 
price for the raw materials and a cheaper 
source of such things as shoes and 
textiles. 

Experts who have studied the problem 
for the whole hemisphere believe that 
South and Central America offer a fertile 
field for the same type of development. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may & 
obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce or its regional or district offices 
by referring to the titles. The prices 
$1 per list for each country. 


Architects, builders, contractors, and ef 
gineers, Uruguay. 

Electrical supplies and equipment, import 
ers and dealers, Uruguay. 

Hardware, importers and dealers, Arget- 
tina. 

Hardware, importers and dealers, Hondums 

Petroleum and petroleum products, il 
porters and dealers, Haiti. 

Textile industry, Uruguay. 
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% The following publications, added to the 
ment’s research facilities through the 
courtesy Of the authors and publishers, are 
as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and cannot 


responsible for their content. For private 
plications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 














Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
February 7, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
jsued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The February 7 is- 
sue contains these articles: 


THIRD MEETING OF MINISTERS OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLICS. 

Statement by the Secretary of State. 
Final Act. 


EXCHANGE OF OFFICIAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF COUNTRIES AT 
WAR. 


FINANCIAL AID TO CHINA. 


AMERICAN OFFICIALS AND NATION- 
ALS IN THE FAR EAST. 


DECLARATIONS OF WAR BY BELLIG- 
ERENT COUNTRIES. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
BRAZILIAN MINISTER OF FINANCE. 


DEATH OF AMERICAN MINISTER 
RESIDENT IN IRAQ. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


Other Publications 


CUMULATIVE SUPPLEMENT TO 
“CHANGES IN IMPORT DUTIES SINCE 
THE PASSAGE OF THE TARIFF ACT 
OF 1930.” United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. 1942. 44 pp. The printed pam- 
phiet issued in January 1939 contains all 
sich changes up to and including Janu- 
aty 1, 1939. Since the new laws have 

enacted, new trade agreements have 
been proclaimed, and other events have 
occurred which have brought about addi- 
tional changes in duties and in the appli- 
tation of rates of duty. The present 
supplement, which supersedes previous 
supplements, includes all changes effec- 
tive since January 1, 1939, up to Janu- 
aty 15, 1942, and is intended for use in 
conjunction with the printed pamphlet. 

Available from: U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 
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WAR AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION— 
THE HISTORIAN’S PERSPECTIVE. 
Jesse D. Clarkson and Thomas C. Coch- 
ran (Ed.) 1941. 333 pp. Price, $3.50. In 
this volume the subject of war is ap- 
proached from five different positions: 
the causes of war, its strategy and tac- 
tics, its effect upon the conception of 
neutrality, its larger influence on social 
institutions, and implications of the pres- 
ent war to the United States. The sub- 
ject of war is treated in terms of psy- 
chology, geography, economics, public 
finance, politics, foreign policies, and his- 
tory. The major portion of the book is 
devoted to the effects of the last war upon 
the institution of American democracy, 
upon economic institutions, upon the 
welfare and industrialization of Japan, 
war’s relation to modern dictatorship and 
its influence on the standards of living 
of Russian workers. The book also con- 
siders the possibilities or impossibilities 
of isolation, and the effect the war has 
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had or might yet have upon our foreign 
policy. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





In Colombia, a small market exists for 
personal weighing, coin-operated scales. 
About two-thirds of the machines use a 
5-centavo coin and the others 2 centavos. 
The sale of household scales is small 
because of the prohibition on importa- 
tion of spring scales. 


The Anti-Nazi Committee of San Fran- 
cisco, composed of a group of German- 
Americans, has telegraphed the President 
its pledge to “join the national defense 
efforts * * * in full cooperation” 
and describing its members as “strong in 
conviction for democracy and peace for 
all peoples, strong in determination to 
fight with all power against the enemy.” 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE 
This service, containing data on FOREIGN economic and commercial conditions; market areas; industrial developments; 
international shifts of capital; transportation; export and import data; monetary, financial, and budgetary developments; 
foreign commercial laws; tariff restrictions and regulations, etc.; was inaugurated January 1941, Volume I, Nos. 1 to 67, 
inclusive. Copies of the reports, Nos. 1 to 66, inclusive (except No. 6, which is out of print) are available at the single 
copy price shown, or $3 for the entire set (except No. 6), from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Copies of No. 67, Summary of Foreign Trade of the United States—Calendar Year 1940, are 
available without charge from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., as long as the limited 
supply lasts. Issuance of the International Reference Service was suspended for the duration of the war, December 1941, 
Similar material, when available for public use, will appear in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY; annual subscription 
$4.50, from Superintendent of Documents. 
VOLUME I 
No. 1. Marketing Areas in Brazil, 5 cents No. 35. The British Exchequer Returns for 1940-41 
No. 2. Preparing Shipments to Colombia, 5 cents. and the Budget for the Year Ending 
No. 3. Bankruptcy Procedure in Australia, 5 cents. March 1942, 5 cents. 
No. 4. Education for the U. S. S. R.’s New Trained No. 36. Trade of the United States with the Neth- 
Labor Reserve, 5 cents. erlands Indies in 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 5. Preparing Shipments to Venezuela, 5 cents. No. 37. Economic Conditions in Ecuador, 1940, 5¢. 
No. 6. Impact of the War Upon the Trade Policies No. 38. India’s Economic Position in 1940, 5 cents. 
of Foreign Countries. [Out of print.} No. 39. Economic Conditions in Iraq, 1940, 5¢. Vo 
No. 7. Trade of the U. S. S. R. with the United No. 40. Distribution of United States Imports in 
States in 1940, 5 cents. Occupied and Unoccupied China, 5¢. 
No. 8. British Financial Agreements with Foreign No. 41. Income and Excess Profits Taxes in Aus- 
Countries, 5 cents. tralia, 5 cents. 
| No. 9. Turkey: Basic Economic Position and Re- No. 42. Preparing Shipments to Canada, 5 cents. 
cent Changes, 5 cents. No. 43. Economic Conditions in Paraguay in 1940, 
No. 10. Trade of the United States with Japan, 5 cents. 
China, Hong Kong, and Kwantung, 5¢. No. 44. Economic Conditions in Nicaragua in 
No. 11. Preparing Shipments to Argentina, 5¢. 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 12. Spanish Government Nationalizes Nor- No. 45. Economic Conditions in Bolivia, 1940, 5¢. 
mal-Gage Railways, 5 cents. No. 46. Trade of the United States with Cuba in 
No. 13. Preparing Shipments to Nicaragua, 5¢. 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 14. Tax Reforms in Spain, 5 cents. No. 47. Trade of the United States with the 
No. 15. Living and Office-Operating Costs in Trin- Union of South Africa, 1940, 5 cents. 
idad, British West Indies, 5 cents. No. 48. Trade of the United States with the Phil- 
No. 16. Economic Conditions in Guatemala in ippine Islands in 1940, 5 cents. 
1940, 5 cents. No. 49. Trade of the United States with Australia 
No. 17. United States Trade with Canada in 1940, in 1940, 5 cents. 
5 cents. No. 50. Trade of the United States with Venezuela 
No. 18. Economic Conditions in Brazil in 1940, in 1940, 5 cents. 
5 cents. No. 51. Trade of the United States with Brazil in 
No. 19. Price Control in Germany—Policy and 1940, 5 cents. 
Technique, 5 cents. No. 52. China’s Economic Position in 1940, 5¢. 
No. 20. Living and Office-Operating Costs in No. 53. Trade of the United States and Mexico 
Puerto Rico, 5 cents. in 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 21. Preparing Shipments to Peru, 5 cents. No. 54. Economic Conditions in Costa Rica in 
No. 22. Economic Conditions in the U. S. S. R. 1940, 5 cents. 
in 1940, 5 cents. No. 55. Economic Conditions in Argentina in 
No. 23. Canada: Temporary Admission of Motor 1940, 5 cents. e 
Vehicles, Outfits, and Personal Effects No. 56. Trade of the United States with Colombia : 
of Nonresidents, 5 cents. in 1940, 5 cents. ay 
No. 24. Foreign Trade of the United States with No. 57. Trade of the United States with Chile in + 
the United Kingdom in 1940, 5 cents. 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 25. U. S. Trade with Latin American Repub- No. 58. Economic Conditions in British Malaya 
lics in 1940, 5 cents. During 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 26. Trade of the United States with Argentina No. 59. Economic Conditions in El Salvador in 
in 1940, 5 cents. 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 27. Economic Conditions in Finland in 1940, No. 60. Economic Conditions in Honduras in 
5 cents. 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 28. Economic Conditions in Canada in 1940, No. 61. French Indochina’s Economic Position in 
5 cents. 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 29. Living and Office-Operating Costs in Co- No. 62. Highways in Latin America, 5 cents. 
lombia, 5 cents. No. 63. Economic Conditions in Venezuela in 
No. 30. Economic Conditions in New Zealand 1940, 5 cents. 
During 1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. No. 64. Railways of Latin America, Part I: West 
No. 31. Economic Conditions in Turkey, Syria, Indies, 5 cents. " 
and Iran in 1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. No. 65. Living and Operating Costs in Bermuda, a 
No. 32. Economic Conditions in Switzerland in 5 cents. 
1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. No. 66. Living and Office-Operating Costs in the 
No. 33. Economic Conditions in Japan During Bahama Islands, 5 cents. s+ «< | 
1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. No. 67. Summary of Foreign Trade of the United 
No. 34. Economic Conditions in Spain in 1940 and States—Calendar Year 1940. Free. (See 
Early 1941, 5 cents. note above.) 
a 
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